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About the cover . . . 

This hay wagon loaded with smali boys 
happened along a dirt road off Routc 67A 
near Bennington about 11 o’clock one 
morning while Robert B. Graham, Jr., of 
Boston was on yacation during early 
October last year. His camera was ready 
—a Kodak Bantam Special with an F2 
lens set at F8, 1-50 of a second. The film 
was Daylight Kodachrome #828 with no 
special filters. Result—another cover for 
Yermont Life to recall another almost 
forgotten scene for any one who has ever 
seen Vermont. The Grahams are looking 
forward to bringing their brand new baby 
to Yermont with them this October. 


Editors Uneasy Chair 

“I wonder if you ever heard of Hannah 
Cook ? I seem to recall the description of 
her as coming from several sources, but 
it may have been a local tradition of some 
sort. After realizing how legend and folklore 
took over in the space of a hundred years, 

I arn afraid I shall trust source materiał less 
than ever as far as factual materiał goes. 

This is a phrase Vermonters say 
As they toss their heads in disdainful way 
While over their eyes comes a certain look, 
“Why, that don’t amount to a Hannah 
Cook!” 

Though Fve asked them over and over again 
Never a one could tell me plain 
Who this Hannah was who “didn’t amount,” 
Hannah Cook of so little account. 

Her name is a by-word, a sign of scorn, 

A rag in the breeze, useless and tom: 
There’s never a doubt she’s long sińce dead, 
Yet Vermonters sneer as the words are said 
With a lift of the shoulders, a tilt of the 
head . . . 

No judgment so finał in deed or book 
As their “don’t amount to a Hannah Cook!” 

And Fd really like to know. 

Catherine Cate Coblentz, Wash ., D.C 


The editors hołd the above to be a letter 
and not in violation of the VL anti-poetry 
rule. Maybe Muriel Hughes at the Univer- 
sitv of Vermont, who collects original Yer¬ 
mont expressions, can enlighten Mrs. 
Coblentz as well as Vermont Life with a 
run-down on Hannah Cook. Sprague Drenan 
of Keene, N. H., who is studying odd Yer¬ 
mont place names is welcome to try his aim 
on this one, too. 

* * * 

At about this season when our summer 
visitors are returning home many write us 
their impressions of Yermont. Most are 
favorable, but, foi the benefit of those who 
may be able to take action on them, here are 
some things most visitors wish: 

That morę Vcrmont towns would mark their 
back roads with directional signs; 

That something be done to keep the covered 
bridges we have left; and 
That business concems, largely Yermont’s 
own, further curb their urge to gamish 
the roadsides with advcrtising signs. 

* * * 

Vermont Life readers are, of course, dis- 
ccming, and also are thorough we find. From 
their perusals we are informed, for example: 

That hog bristles mixed in plaster (Spring 
1950) are a poor substitute for cow hair; 
That last Falfs back cover scene was not as 
labeled but Mili Rivcr in Cuttingsville; 
That a picture in the past Summer’s issue 
indicated Yermont Life’s editors don’t 
know what side their cows are milked 
from. 
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The Postboy is aware that his place 
would normally be in the saddle. He is 
also certain that mentioning walking as a 
sport, in this day of free wheeling, will 
cause raised eyebrows. Walking for fun? 
Nonsense. However the Postboy knows 
from expcrience that it is possible to get 
no end of pleasure out of transporting 
one’s self under one’s own power, prefer- 
ably with a like minded companion. 

There was a time, no matter how long 
ago, when the first turning leaves caused 
as much stirring of the spirits of the P. B. 
and Mrs. P. B. as had the first tokens of 
spring a few months before. Morę in 
fact. For then came the time when the 
faithful packbasket was brought down 
from the attic, heavy soled shoes were 
looked over, and maps were scanned. 
VVe were preparing for our annual walk¬ 
ing trip along the highways of Vermont 
with some changes of garments and per- 
chance a volume of Trollope in the basket. 
We’d probably be gone a week or morę 
depending on the weather—and what 
outing doesn’t. 

We must datę ourselves by pointing 
out that then there were few if any cars 
on the road—a real advantage unless you 
found the stretch between towns a bit 
too long for comfort, when a chance to 
hitch hike might have been convenient. 
However, the word was not even in use 
then and you don’t miss what you’ve 
never known. Also there were not over- 
night stopping places dotting the landscape 
so the pedestrian had to pick routes 
where towns were not morę than eighteen 
or twenty miles apart—less early in the 
trip if possible—or else take a chance on 
the hospitality of some unexpecting host. 

Unmindful of any of these mattcrs we 
set forth. If you have never likewise 
started out, with your baggage on your 
back, on a elear autumn day with a week 
of miles ahead, you have missed the 
fceling of complete freedom which only 
travel by footpower can bring. To walk 
into a smali yillage at noon and dropping 
your pack, to step into the smali grocery 
and get a slab of tangy Yermont cheese 
and some crackers and then stop by the 
next watering trough to eat—these are 
joys youchsafed only to those who travel 
afoot. And then, at the end of day, to 
shed the pack which has grown a bit 
hcavy, and be shown into a clcan room 
at some smali yillage inn, probably with 
a wash bowl and pitcher on a stand, with 
a bed most iiwiting, to which you repair 
following a repast of something like salt 
pork and crcam grayy and baked potatoes 
with maybe a side dish of mapie syrup to 


Green Mountain 

POSTBOY 



By WALTER HARD 


dunk the hot biscuits in, and all topped 
off with apple or pumpkin pie—brethren 
that is liyinsr. 

Not that everything is always all 
sunshiny bright. There was that fali 
when we’d waited and waited for the 
weather to elear. Finally, morę because 
we were surę there could be no morę 
water left up there than from any real 
signs of clearing, we set forth on the 
train. We got out at Wallingford to walk 
the eight or ten miles to Rutland, just 
to get broken in. As we got off the train 
we asked the conductor whether that 
easterly road led to our destination. It 
did. “What’s the matter, broke?” hc 
asked. We assured him we were going to 
walk “just for fun.” He reached for the 
handrail and put his foot on the lower 
step. “Fun?—Heli! All aboard!” 

It was pouring again by the time we 
madę Rutland but the next morning it 
did seem a bit brighter and we started 
for Brandon. The sky was threatening 
but it wasn’t too far to Brandon. No 
matter what, we had that same feeling 
of utter freedom we spoke of as the surę 
companion on a walking trip. Before long 
the sky’s threat was madę good. In due 
time we madę our dripping way into the 
warm lobby of the Brandon Inn. We asked 
for a room amid the curious stares of 
several sitters. In what seemed like an 
unnecessarily loud yoicc the clerk asked: 
“Would you like a bath?” 

On the pleasanter side was the day 
we dropped down from the hi lis into 


Weathersfield Bow on the Connecticut 
by a back road from Springfield—the one 
which passes the burying ground where 
Consul Jarvis, once Minister to Portugal, 
and the man who introduced Merino 
sheep into America, rests with his family. 
We walked along the road seeking our 
usual noon repast but there was no storę. 
In the yard of the last house there was a 
man raking leaves. We leaned on the 
fence and asked where there might be a 
storę, explaining our inner need. There 
was nonę as we had discovered but there 
was a boardinghouse. We assured him that 
we had neither time nor inclination for a 
hearty meal. He looked us oyer and 
inyited us to come in. We thanked him 
but explained that we had to make 
Windsor that night and could not stop. 
Ordering us to wait a minutę he disap- 
peared within. He shortly emerged and 
thrust a good sized bag into Mrs. P. B.’s 
hands. It was warm to the touch. She 
opened it as the P. B. looked over her 
shoulder. Four large squares of hot ginger 
bread! “The woman just madę it” he 
said. “Wish you could come in. She likes 
to talk.” We tried to express our gratitude 
but he cut us short. Sitting by the road 
under a big elm, with the brook pleasantly 
splashing along above the watering trough, 
we really expressed our thanks to the 
kind luncheon hosts. 

As we now drive along the familiar 
roads on which we once were foot 
passengers we often recall that there we 
sat and ate our hot ginger bread, and 
under that tree we rested and read a 
chapter from Barchester Towers. Not 
that whizzing cars and hard surfaced 
roads have madę this plcasant sport lm- 
possible. In fact they have brought such 
things as oyernight places so well scat- 
tered that the pedestrian may always be 
surę of a place to lay his head when he 
feels so inclined. If not he may use his 
thumb unless he is too proud of his foot- 
work to descend to such a leyel. The 
P. B. and his comfortable companion 
must admit that everything is as it was 
except their own powers of locomotion 
which serve well for local use but do not 
bear up on long stretches. Yes, with 
thick crepe soled shoes the hardness of 
the road may be alleviated and many 
miles of back roads such as are marked 
for the Green Mountain Horse trails, 
ofter quict safety and the comfort of the 
yielding dirt. One other thing the modern 
road walker should be equippcd with. 
He should wear a sign on his back reading 
“NO, THANK YOU. WE ARE 
WALKING FOR FUN.” Gcnerally 
they’11 belicve you, and let you go your 
foolish way unasked. End 
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The view jrom near the Crossing at the O hi Charcoal Kilu sj ust north oj the “Look OJJ ,” 
facing down the valley toward Big Bromley and Stratton, is prohably the most magnificent 
in the lower half oj the trail. Styles Peak is at the left. (kodachrome by harold todd) 


The Stratton Mountain section of the 
Long Trail is a favorite with hiking 
enthusiasts from all over the country. 


OVER 
THE HILL 

from the 

TAMARACK 

TREE 

by FRANCES GREEN 




P ublication of the book, “The 
Tamarack Tree,” focussed attention 
on a section of Vermont that is 
perhaps less familiar to the generał public 
than many other portions of the State. 
Yet to the hundreds of hikers who 
frequent the Long Trail, the area around 
Stratton Mountain has long been known 
and cherished. To them the Daniel 
Webster marker is a source of puzzle- 
ment, for how he found several thousand 
people to gather for a political rally in 
a mountain meadow so remote has long 
been a source of speculation and gossip. 
Today, a hundred years later, it is doubt- 
ful if morę than a hundred people live 
within a five mile radius of the spot, for 
the village of Stratton has nearly disap- 
peared and that of West Wardsboro is 
not large. Only a white colonial church 
at a crossroads and several ancicnt 
cemeteries, well-populatcd, suggest that 
some of Webster’s listeners may have 
come from the neighboring yillages. 

But to the hi ker, the historie marker 
is only an intercsting puzzle to be won- 
dered at and discussed in passing, and then 
forgotten. Of morę immediate intcrest 
is the other side of the mountain. Like the 
bear, the hikers want to “see what they 
can see,” in this case Stratton Pond whose 
shoreline is broken only by the trail 
shelters maintained here by the Green 
Mountain Club for the use of those who 
hike the trails. Stratton is a hcart-shaped 
pond, about a mile around, fed by springs 
and by seepage from the surrounding 
hills. Thcse hills rise up almost from the 
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shoreline, heavily wooded, and taper to 
a pass at rhe west end where rhe pond 
drains inro a tumbling brook. When 
logging opcrations in recent years threat- 
ened to destroy the beauty of these 
wooded slopes, the Green Mountain 
Club appealed to the owners, the Inter¬ 
national Paper Company, and they very 
kindly spared the trees adjacent to the 
pond. Birch, balsam, hemlock, mapie, and 
other trees intermingle and provide 
beauty throughout the year. The Long 
Trail from the Grout Job, an abandoned 
lumber camp on the Arlington-Wardsboro 
road miles away, comes out onto the 
shore at the east end of the pond. A second 
trail emerges from the woods near here, 
also from the Arlington-Wardsboro road 
but via Webster Camp and the summit of 
Stratton Mountain. At the west end, the 
Long Trail winds down toward Bourne 
Pond and on toward the north. Willis 
Ross Camp and the two open shelters 
at the pond are used annually by several 
hundred hikers who greet one another in 
ncighborly fashion, yet respect each 
other’s privacy. In generał they also 
respect trail ethics by leaving camps 
clean, building fires with care, and using 
the camps only for a day or two rather 
than for vacations. 

For the naturę lover, Stratton is a 
splendid arca in which to collcct speci- 
mens, to take pictures, or just to enjoy 
the view and the wealth of flowers and 
ferns to be found here. On one early 
spring trip, we collccted morę than thirty 
different Howcrs without even trying to 
include all of those blooming at that time. 
Violcts are profuse; tiny white ones, 
fragrant purple ones, yellow dogtooth 
and other varietics. Trilliums practically 



CLIFFORD SCOFIELD 

For many years Wilmingtori s Camp Najerog kas helped members of the Worcester Section 
of the Green Alt. Club and the camp has assistłd in the maintenance of a mile section 
of the trail sińce 1930. In 1931 they built the Caughnawaga Shelter half way f rom Black 
Branch to Alt. Glastenbury Kpi miles south of Stratton Pond and when the Willis Ross 
Camp was built they used old fire hose yokes to carry the boards from the road to Stratton 
Pond. Peter Harwood of Concord, Alass. uses clippers whilePat Smith of Roxbury, Alass. 
and Peter Gore of Amherst , Alass. use swizzle sticks or weed cutters to elear the hobble 
bush. This section of the trail is at Black Branch just off the cross road. 


carpet the ground, with the huge red ones 
known to Vermonters as “nosebleeds” 
predominating. Oatsia, Solomon’s seal, 
bunchberry, ladies’ slippers, Canada may- 
flower, yellow clintonia, and dainty 
striped spring beauties are among others 


that bloom early. In early June a beautiful 
stand of swamp pink makes a misty 
splash of color against the green shore of 
one smali cove, while all through the 
woods shadbush and dogwood and hobble- 
bush flower freely. Later in the summer 


Stratton Pond in the middle, Bourne Pond toward upper left and Alt. Equinox in background in this view west from Stratton Alt. tower. john vondell 
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come rhe purple asters, the yellow golden- 
rod, and a wealth of ferns and fungi. 
Closed gentians are rare but not unknown 
here, and on one swampy point is a stand 
of pitcher plant which all the campers 
enjoy and leave unmolested. Various 
club mosses and lichens, creeping snow- 
berry and partridgeberry and checker- 
berry, mingle with the red berries of the 
bunchberry and the blue ones of the 
clintonia and add color to the forest floor 
until snowfall. When the deep snows 
come, and hikers are few, the trees are 
beautiful as any fairyland as they stand 
slim and black against the whiteness of 
the snów like gaunt etchings, or bow 
gracefully under the soft weight of new 
fallen snów, crystalline and ethereal. It 
is then that the pond, so elear and blue 
during the summer, catches the shadows 
of passing clouds on its ridged white 
surface, and tempts us out to play, on 
snowshoes, a hilarious gamę of “fox and 
geese.” It is then, too, that the spring 
which in summer is so handy to the camp 
must be reached by digging down through 
six feet of snów. Woe to the hi ker who 


doesn’t know where to start the digging! 

While little wildlife is ever- visible 
around Stratton Pond, evidence that it 
does live there is mutely presented by 
frequent tracks of deer and bear. Once 
on a winter trip we found cat tracks so 
huge that we wondered if a catamount 
could have passed that way; fortunately 
we didn’t meet him to find out. Porcupines 
are prevalent here as throughout Vermont, 
but they have been so inhospitably re- 
ceived at the camps that they are far less 
troublesome than they were at one time. 
Mice are somewhat plentiful and playful, 
and appear to include some unusual 
species. One camp register contained an 
account by some Biological Survey men 
of their capture of a rare mouse there, 
and reported that they had madę a special 
trip from Washington when someone had 
reported seeing this little animal. Sala- 
manders are a never endingr source of 
amusement as they gather in the shallow 
water along the shore. Recently, beavers 
have constructed their home at a nearby 
stream. 

Maintenance of shelters and trails such 


as those around Stratton is an important 
feature of the continued popularity of the 
Long Trail. It is of necessity hand-and- 
back labor, for with no roads leading to 
the pond all construction materials must 
be packed in. At Stratton this has always 
been done by a group of men from the 
Worcester Section of the Green Mountain 
Club. Year after year they have spent 
from one to three weekends each summer 
on trail clearing and camp construction 
between Glastonbury Mountain to the 
south and Bourne Pond to the north, 
about twenty miles by trail. Theirs is a 
contribution which we who use the trails 
gratefully appreciate. Sections of tin 
roofing in great sheets were packed in 
for one shelter at Stratton. Tarred paper, 
boards for bunks (“bedsprings,” the trail 
workers optimistically cali them), nails 
and paint and tools to work with, and 
stoves for the camp (the shelters have 
fireplaces) have all been taken in on 
somebody’s back. And so, I might add, 
have such extras as watermelons, ice 
cream packed in dry ice, sweet cider and 
doughnuts for a Hallowe’en treat, and a 


L. S. Walker of Burlington and John Vandell of 
Amherst, dine in comfort in Willis Ross Camp. 

JOHN YONDELL 


After dishes are done at Willis Ross Camp , and dusk 
settles down over the pond , three cronies relax. 

JOHN YONDELL 


FRANCES GREEN 

Beverly Lever and Josephine (X Brien simplify 
housekeeping—washing dishes in Stratton Pond. 


JOHN VONDELL 

Willis Ross camp , situated on Stratton Pond , is one 
of the most popular stopping places on the trail. 













bouquet of chrysanthemums—just for 
fun. Traditionally, the stove in Willis 
Ross Camp is equipped with an oven, 
and usually the installation of a new stove 
is celebrated by baking gingerbread, 
chocolate cake, or even pie, although 
these are luxuries not commonly found 
on the hiker’s menu. As a stove lasts only 
about five years under trail conditions, 
it is no smali task to install this major 
item of camp comfort. The last two have 
bumped their way in to Stratton by rubber- 
tired wheelbarrow; earlier ones went by 
back pack or by litter. 

Trails are of course cut and cleared by 
hand, about twice each summer, and 
blazes and signs are renewed annually or 
as needed, also by hand. At one time 
Ralph Van Meter attempted to solve this 
arduous task by the invention of the 
“Bigelow Trail Clearer and Meat 
Grinder,” named for Louis Bigelow who 
for many years had charge of trails and 
shelters in this section. The Van Meter- 
Bigelow correspondence on this mythical 
machinę has become a club classic. Briefly, 
they proposed to construct a machinę 
with a rotary trail clearing blade, an 
electric eye to follow blazes automatically, 
a rocking chair shaded by an umbrella 
for the operator, with a spray for fly dope 
for comfort (much of the trail clearing 
is done during the blacie fly season), and 
many other imaginative refinements. A 
prototype model, displayed at one of the 
annual recreation conferences at Amherst, 
caused great amusement among those 
who viewed it. 

Permeating all else at Stratton, for 
many of us who go there, are the memories 
of past trips and the people who shared 
them—a sword dance by the light of a 
campfire and a moon; glorious sunsets 
over the pass at the end of the pond; 
porkies vanquished and chipmunks fed; 
countless games of cribbage, ‘i doubt 
it,” or hearts on cool fali evenings; logs 
dragged across the snow-covered pond 
and sawed into firebox lengths; cold 
nights and warm days; dips in the pond 
both voluntarily and otherwise; rides on 
the log rafts which appear every summer 
and disintegrate everv winter; endless 
discussions of everything under the sun; 
and all the jokes and songs and laughter 
that accompany any trip into the woods. 
It is this fusion of tranquil natural beauty 
and man-made comradeship that makes 
Stratton, like other Long Trail areas, so 
dear to those who frequent it, and that 
draws us back season after season, year 
after year, to “the other side of the 
mountain” from the site of Webster’s 
historie lecture under the tamarack 
tree. End 



This map of the Stratton Mountain area is by Al MacDougal of 
the State Highway Department. The auto road from Arlington is 
tern por ar ily closed but the area may be reached via Brattleboro from 
the East. Tired hikers can take the short trail (not shonwn) that runs 
from 'West of the Webster marker direct to Stratton Pond. 
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CARL RUGGLES 

by Frances Reed 
Illustrated by Atherton 


This 73 year old Vermont composer, who has been placed 
among the musical immortals by critics in this country and 
abroad, is also a noted painter w bose works have been exhibited 
with the Southern Vermont Artists, the Art Club oj Chicago, 
the Addison, Brooklyn and Whitney museums, Bennington 
and Williams Colleges and the Detroit Institute oj Art. 


T wo winters ago Leopold Stokowski, standing 
on the hushed stage of Carnegie Hall, raised 
his hands and sent the New York Philharmonic 
sweeping through a warm and glowing work called 
“Organum.” I he audicnce applauded with the excited 
fervor of having discovered a new and shining star; so 
long and heartily that Stokowski called the composer to 
the stage to acknowledge the tribute. Only, this was 
morę than a tribute. It was a triumph! Carl Ruggles, 
73-year-old Vermont symphonic writer, had come into 
his own. 

Actually, the “discovery” had been long overdue, for 
here was a man who has spent his life writing musie, and 
composed his first tonę poem as far back as 1918. 

“ 1 his ‘Organum’ ”, wrote Olin Downes in The New 
York Times , “is the matured and forccful expression of a 
composer who has been these many years a brave, original 
artist; one who never wrote musie only to please, and 
never hesitated to ride a conviction straight into the teeth 
of public disapproval or misunderstanding.” 

And therein lies the story of Carl Ruggles, of Arlington. 
It is the same poignant story of struggle and determina- 
tion and heartbreak hcard in the lives of so many truły 
scrious artists. 

Ruggles’ works have been selected again and again by 
great symphony orchestras of the world to represent 
America. I he critics at home and abroad have consistently 
placed him among the musical immortals. Yet America, 
itself, has steadfastly refused until now to acccpt the bold, 
modernistic style that marks his genius. 


The composer can grow bitter thinking of this. “Com- 
mercial art which is popular today and in the trashbasket 
tomorrow becomes famous overnight,” he lamented, 
“while deeply thoughtful works go unrecognized for 
years.” Then, humbly, he remembers Beethoven, Bach, 
Mozart; the many masters whose greatest works often 
were not known until long after their death. 

Henry Cowell, in the Musical Quarterly, explained the 
oversight of the Ruggles works in this way: “Audiences 
have gained wide experience sińce the Twenties, when all 
dissonant musie sounded alike and horrible to them. 
Nowadays the audience of the New York Philharmonic 
discriminates.” 

He went on to say, “the musie is fuli of verve. It is 
rich, full-bloodcd, super-romantic, urgent.” 

These words might just as truły be used to describe 
the man as his musie. Carl Ruggles, himself, is fuli of 
verve; of enthusiasm, and imagination. Also, he is a 
musical rebel, a self-styled non-conformist—character- 
istics which doubtless have postponed his artistic popular- 
ity, but which nevertheless make him an exciting, urgent 
person. He cven talks with an urgency that must be, you 
feel surę, the way he composes. 

“Creation is soul-searching,” he declared. “There’s 
nothing easy about it. It is bringing into being that 
tremcndously deep emotion, that feeling of the sublime, 
that comes only from the hcart.” 

This is a theory that goes double, for Ruggles is a 
noted painter as well as composer. He lets that slide. The 
musie is so much morę important to him. 


«— Carl Ruggles at his piano . 
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“When Fm frustrated, I paint,” is the way he puts it. 
But he has exhibited with the Southern Vermont Artists, 
the Art Club of Chicago, the Addison, Brooklyn and 
Whitney museums, Bennington and Williams Colleges 
and the Detroit Institute of Art. 

At the Detroit Institute his musie was played in con- 
junction with his exhibition, and the Institute purchased 
five of his paintings for its permanent collection. Whitney, 
Brooklyn and Addison also bought paintings. 

But painting, like musie, is not easy. In fact, in any 
undertaking, Ruggles believes, facility is a dangerous 
thing. “When you start a work and it goes easily, then 
you may be suspicious. There’s an old saying that 
‘stumbling-blocks are stepping-stones’. I believe that!” 

We were yisiting in the huge studio-living room of the 
Arlington home where Carl and Charlotte Ruggles have 
lived for the past twenty-seven years, and where their 
son, Micah—now a high school principal in Tampa, 
Florida—spent his youth. 

Quaint and completely charming, the house is, as 
you’d expect it to be, entirely unconventional: a big white 
house with blue doors and a cupola, set in a mapie grove 
with plenty of elbow room. It was Arlington’s first 
schoolhouse, built morę than a century ago. 

“It was the only available house when we came here,” 
explained Mrs. Ruggles, “so we took the blackboards 
down and remodelcd it.” 

But it still has its original mapie floors and woodwork 
from the native mountains, its siatę roof and marble walks 
from the Vermont quarries. And the living room, with its 
high ceilings, its long walls lined with family treasures and 
Ruggles paintings, its every window a vista of misty 
Green and Taconic Mountains stretching away in the 
distance, still has its classroom air of spaciousness. In the 
center, the grand piano seems almost a toy. 

But it isn’t. This is a composer’s workshop. In this 
fine old American room world-famous compositions are 
born. From these spacious surroundings come ideas and 
inspirations for musie which the most exacting critics 
say will live! 

“Great things are done when men and mountains 
meet,” wrote the English poet, William Blake. 

Carl Ruggles insists, with a gamin grin, that he ran 
away to the mountains because he is afraid of cities, and 
that he chose Arlington because it is quiet and he likes the 
people. But you begin to suspect there was another reason, 
too: that the man set out purposely to meet the mountains, 
to prove the truth of the poet’s words. He proved it, 
literally, for the first of his compositions to receive 
enthusiastic acclaim, written in 1924, was inspired by 
those words and titled “Men and Mountains. In the 
third movement, “Marching Mountains,’ the composer 
glorified the chain that marches from Arlington northward. 

Lawrence Gilman, former musie critic for The New 


York Herald-Triburie, wrote of him then: “Ruggles is a 
natural mystic, a rhapsodist, a composer who sees yisions 
and dreams fantastic dreams. . . . There is a touch of the 
apocalyptic, the fabulous, about his fantasies. He is the 
first unicorn to enter American musie.” 

Consider the unicorn: mythical, one-horned creature 
of the ancient mountain forests. Its red, white and blue 
coloring defies every tradition of the animal kingdom. Its 
winged swiftness and strength—-its challenge!—is re- 
yealed even in its shyness. It gives some idea of the 
reviewer’s comparison. 

“How wonderful he is, this little man with his curiously 
peaked head, his elear blue eyes, and the gusty, blowing 
brilliance that seems always to be active in him,” wrote 
Lou Harrison, eminent composer and musie critic, in a 
brochure about the artist. “Ruggles is inquisitive, re- 
flective, yiolent of allegiance, aristocratic, and aboye all 
religious. He is the type yisited by the fire of heaven.” 

Though his explosive temperament sometimes may 
seem to blend a measure of earthly dynamite with “the 
fire of heaven,” Carl Ruggles agrees with both these 
critics. 

“All art,” he said, “is an expression of deep religion; 
nor is there any great art without the element of mysti- 
cism. To be great, musie must give the listener an intense 
nostalgie longing. It is that feeling expressed by Rosetti, 
‘I have been here before, but where or when I cannot tell.’ 

“Musie,” he mused, “is like a mighty river that nothing 
can stop. From the first phrase, you have a premonition 
of something to come.” 

Critics sometimes have likened “the gift of texture” 
of Ruggles’ work to that of Handel. Inyariably they link 
his name with that of his contemporary, Charles Ives, 
Pulitzer prize winner of 1947. Both New Englanders and 
near the same age, the careers of the two men parallel. 
Ives, of Connecticut, attended Yale; Ruggles, native of 
Marion, Massachusetts, was educated at Haryard. 1 hey 
are close friends, and Ruggles considers Ives one of the 
greatest living composers. 

Like most artists, Carl Ruggles has marked idiosynera- 
cies; even superstitions. He can’t compose unless he’s 
using a blue pencil or blue ink. That, he guesses, is be¬ 
cause blue is the color of heaven. He uses large sheets of 
brown wrapping paper for his scores, because he likes to 
draw his own staves and make notes large enough to be 
studied, the finished score all at once, across the room. 

When a symphonic work is in the making, it is not 
unusual to see the walls and floors of his big studio covered 
with these scores, and the composer, wearing hat and 
boots, down on his hands and knees laboring over his task. 

As a workman, Ruggles sets a Spartan course for 
himself. The day starts early, and, as Mrs. Ruggles, a 
twinkle in her dark eyes, privately revealed, with a yiolent 
family argument at the breakfast table. Philosophy, re- 
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Carl Ruggles home is a conuerted schoolhouse. His own paintings are among those hung on the studio-lwingroom walls. 
Leopold Stokowski performed Ruggles u Organum" again last Spring in London , Amsterdam , Paris , Munich and Luceme. 


ligion, sports, politics. “Ir gcts Carl all steamed up for 
the day,” shc confided. 

From this hint you begin to understand how well 
equipped tali, dark-haircd, charming Mrs. Ruggles is 
to be the wife of a world-famous composcr. Indced, her 
early training, her own career as professional singer, 
provided the nucleus for that role. A distinguished artist 
in her own right, she appeared for many ycars with sym- 
phony orchestras and in concerts. Naturally, she under- 
stands her husband’s problems, his composer’s tempera¬ 
ment; and she is inordinately proud of his achievements. 


Charlotte Ruggles is her husband’s best fricnd, his 
seyerest critic, his most understanding adyiser. She is the 
grace notę in the musie, that is ncver heard. You learn 
from her that it takes morę than meets the eye or ear to 
write a symphony; and here is a husband-wife team, the 
very best. 

“Ever sińce I retired l have been a cross between a 
policeman and a watchdog,” Mrs. Ruggles said. “I can’t 
let Carl be disturbed when he’s composing.” So, she hangs 
a “No Admittance” sign on the door inviting the caller to 
return after one o’clock and stay as long as he will. Other- 
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wisc, the composer obscrves a regular studio Schedule 
until lunch-time. 

The one great habit in any linę is every-day discipline, 
he believes. And hc is never satisficd; is constantly work- 
ing his scores over, as did Brahms and Wagner. “You’ve 
always got to feel that you can do better,” he said. “That’s 
the only way to grow.” 

The critics complain. This working-over habit makes 
him a slow producer. His output is too smali. Still, his 
painstaking reaps its own rewards in their glowing 
tributes. And the significance of theme, perhaps, makes 
up morę than a little in quality the lack in quantity, for 
Ruggles’ works all are based on interpretations of beautiful 
ideas or great poetry. 

“Sun Treader,” for instance, was inspired by a linę of 
the poet Browning about Shelley: “Sun treader, light and 
life be thine forever.” This composition had its premiere 
by the Paris Symphony Orchestra. It was later played 
by the Berlin Philharmonic, and by the Madrid Symphony 
Orchestra to represent modern American musie at the 
Barcelona Festival of the International Society for Con- 
temporary Musie. 

R. Halflter, reviewing the Festival, wrote: “The 
second orchestral concert, which like the first was given 
in the Palau of Catalan Musie, commenced with an 
astonishing work which disconcerted the large audicnce. 
Yet they were a group hard to disconcert, madę up as they 
were of composers, critics, orchestra conductors, and 
seasoned listeners who were all familiar with the boldest 
and most advanced proceedings of modern musie. The 
piece was the l Sun-Treader’ of the North American com¬ 
poser, Carl Ruggles. It was an imposing cataract of 
ultra-dissonant sounds, of a harshness beyond anything 
anybody else has yet achieved. The instruments were 
strained to the utmost, and wilfully kept—most of the 
time at fortissimo—in the highest treble. The result 
reachcd such a degree of violence that one sometimes felt 
impelled to clap one’s hands over one’s ears because the 
ear-drums seemed in danger of breaking into bits.” 

Another Ruggles composition, “Portals,” was written 
to portray the mystery of doors opening and closing. It 
was played by the Camegie Hall conductorless orchestra. 

An earlier work, “Men and Angels,” was chosen to 
represent America at the Venice Festival of the National 
Society of Contemporary Musicians. “Angels,” one 
movement of this composition, also was the high point 
of the concert presented in Times Hall, New York, early 
in 1949 by the National Association of American Com¬ 
posers and Conductors. 

Of this performance Virgil Thompson said, in The 
New York Herald-Tribrnie: “Ruggles’s piece is a master- 
piece, and one almost wholly unknown today. Its revival 
after twenty years was accompanied by the kind of 
intellectual excitement that has ever attended its per¬ 
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formance, plus the deep joy of the young just making its 
discovery. 

“Complete avoidance of the dramatic and the pictur- 
esque gives to the work a simplicity and a nobility rare 
in the musie of our time. Its plain nobility of expression 
and the utter perfection of its workmanship place Ruggles 
as one of our country’s masters, perhaps the one among 
all from whom the young have most to learn just now. . . . 
Ruggles’ piece is great musie.” 

In addition to the growing popularity of his musie on 
great orchestra programs, the Columbia Corporation has 
arranged to record all the composer’s chamber musie on 
Columbia records. This will include “Evocations,” four 
chants for piano, edited and recorded by John Kirkpatrick. 
It begins to look as if Carl Ruggles, unlike so many 
serious composers, may yet in his own lifetime achieve the 
pinnacle of success. 

It has been uphill all the way, though. Born on Cape 
Cod of sea-captain ancestry, he had to defy sacred family 
traditions to become a composer of musie. The urge was 
so strong that he went west, determined to build a life of 
his own. 

His early efforts included a number of songs and an 
opera, “The Sunken Bell,” which revealed great talent 
but gave no indication of what his morę maturę works 
would be. With his growth and development his style 
underwent radical changes. Massive sounds, tonę, color, 
began to intrigue him, so that eventually his works 
flowered into the almost volcanic eruptions of sound they 
are today, with underneath the sensitive yearnings of the 
true poet. 

Came marriage, the responsibilities of a family, and 
years of living in New York. But the big city was too 
crowded, and the peace of the Vermont countryside 
beckoncd. Here in summer he lives the rural life he loves, 
and in winter can return easily to Broadway as concert 
work demands. 

Though Carl Ruggles’ life is completely bound up in 
his creative work, his is by no means a nose-to-the- 
grindstone personality. His naturę is warm and many- 
faceted. He sees the fun as well as the drama of life; loves 
sports; is an excellent story-teller. Most of all he likes 
people, especially those of smali towns, and his friends 
in Vermont rangę from the famous poet, Robert Frost, 
to the Arlington traffic top. In New York hc hobnobs with 
the great of the art world. 

Friede Roth, writing in Musical Courier, selected Carl 
Ruggles as one of the first fifty of the five hundred best 
composers. Sadly regretting that he has given so few 
works to the world, Miss Roth nevertheless concluded: 

“One can say that the tenuous, anguished, storming-the- 
heights quality of American musie today stems directly 
from Ruggles. Hc need never feel that posterity will 
neglect him.” End 




Countru Uedding 


by Dorothy O. White 


Pictures by Walter Merryman 


I n vermont, we have found sińce buy- 
ing our smali piece of this State nine 
years ago, happy things are happier 
and hard things are less difficult than 
anywhere else we have ever lived. The 
wedding of our younger daughter, Mardi, 
served to confirm this conyiction, as well 
as to add another event of deep family 
significance to our personal associations 
with this beloved home. 

It was in mid-July that Mardi tele- 
phoned from New York. 

“Bob and I want to be married in 
August or September. We don’t want 
any fuss. Just a simple little wedding. 
I’11 be home in plenty of time to help. 
There won’t be much to do, though.” 

We were tremendously thrilled at the 
idea of a wedding at Meadowslopes, 
despite the fact that proper parental con- 
servatism had prompted us, earlier, to 
ur g e postponement until Bob had com- 
pleted his G. I. education. Our eager 
planning, however, would have to wait 
for a definite datę, depending upon eye 
surgery for Bob’s fathcr. 

“But that doesn’t matter a bit, Mother,” 
Mardi assured me blithely. “When every- 
thing’s set we’11 dęci de!” 

Oncc I adjustcd to the idea of a dateless 
wedding 1 found evcrything miraculously 
simplified. No datc, no inyitations. No 
datę, no catcrer. No datę, no florist. A 
great wave of relief swept over me. 
What, after all, besides true love, were 
the essentials of a wedding? Fricnds. 
Flowers. Musie. A cake to be cut and 
shared. Bccause we had the first, the 
other things followed as naturally as the 
night the day. But wc didn’t rcalize this 
beforehand. It was another miracle of 
country living. 

Then thcrc was another long-distance 
cali, this time in mid-August. 

“Your daughter’s calling, Mrs. White,” 
our friendly operator told mc. 

“Mother! The wedding will be the 
last Sunday this month! Mcct me at 
White River tomorrow!” 

Less than two weeks! My qualms, I 
hope, did not dim the enthusiasm of my 
response. 


We were scarcely surprised that 
everyone in our tiny yillage, including 
our summertime neighbors should im- 
mediately express interest and a desire 
to help; their kindness had touched our 
lives continually sińce we had come as 
strangers in 1942. But we were quite 
overwhelmed by the generous form 
which these expressions took. 

“Have you plenty of dishes? Could 
you use my glass plates?” 

“Fd love to have some of my ‘glads’ 
at the wedding. They’re right at their 
best.” 

“I know where you can borrow a punch 
bowl!” 

The telephone rang; people called. 


Once the datę was known, everyone 
showed eagerness to share treasures, from 
family silver to prize blossoms. We 
accepted all offers. 

Mardi wanted Don Johnston, our 
summer neighbor and minister of a New¬ 
port, Rhode Island, church to marry her. 
So, to expedite plans, we invited the 
five Johnstons—Don, Peg, and the three 
children—over for a cook-out supper. 
Replete with hamburgers, potato salad, 
carrot sticks, fresh peaches and toasted 
marshmallows—not to mention indispens- 
able coffee—we tackled the ticklish 
question of where to hołd the ceremony. 
That it was to be out-of-doors had been 
a unanimous choice. The particular spot, 
sińce we had six beautiful old mapie 
trees, a nice doorway, and a flagstone 
terrace from which to choose, had given 
us no concern. From all three our view 
of green meadows, hemlocks, and distant 
mountains madę a perfect background. 
We soon found, however, that we had 
overlooked an important factor, namely, 
the very reason for our view, the very 
ridge upon which the house stood, from 
which its name, Meadowslopes derived. 

After trying to linę up the wedding 
participants at each of the choice spots, 


THE WEDDING GROUP . Left to right are Jim Palmer, Bob 
and Mardi, Pat Linden, and Jeannie. In December Jim and Pat were 
married and live in Rochester, N. Y. Jeannie lives in Newport, R. /. 
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it became all too evident that no wedding 
could take place obliquely. There simply 
wasn’t enough flat lawn space near the 
house for either principals or guests, even 
for a smallish wedding such as this was 
to be. This matter of location was our 
first problem and its solution was charac- 
teristic of the absence of fuss, frayed 
nerves, and frustration at which we all 
marveled during the whole two weeks. 
It was Mardi who hit upon the ideał spot. 

“Over on the old croquet ground, 
Mother, by the new fence,” she suggested. 
The white fence was our pride and joy 
as of 1950. It surrounded a plot of ground 
which, in 1943, had started out hopefully 
as a flower garden. The only reason it 
was flat was that once an outbuilding of 
sorts, a combination corn-barn-ice-house, 
had stood there, across our lane and 
smack in front of our mountain view. 
After its removal I had gaiły and con- 
fidently sent for perennials from Breck’s, 
envisioning a “riot of color” against old 
gray Stones at the drop of a hat, so to 
speak. We didn’t come to Vermont until 
late May in those benighted years and 
always the rabbits and deer had chewed 
off the fresh green tips of everything but 
the lemon lily before our arrival. After 
four years of struggle the rabbits won 
and I let the children put the croąuet set 
there. This year we had added a white 
fence and a couple of benches. It proved 
exactly right for the wedding require- 
ments as to space, dimensions, and 
topography. 

“What will the bride wear?” This was 
the question we asked one another next. 
Something bridal, becoming, and ap- 
propriate, of course, we all said. Mardi 
wanted a white dress and a veil and I 
was glad. We wished she might have 
worn my wedding dress but daughters 
today are likely to be taller than their 
mothers, as minę are. We took a day to 
shop in the nearest town where a suitable 
dress might be found. This was thirty 
miles away, but the errand was quickly 
done for Mardi was not hard to please. 
She chose an embroidered organdie and 
left it to be shortened to ballerina length. 
A turquoise lace set off the green eyes 
and summer tan of Bob’s sister Pat who 
was to be the bride’s only attendant, 
except for little Jeanie Johnston. The 
crucial shopping was done! As for the 
three małe members of the wedding 
party, they agreed painlessly upon stand¬ 
ard gray flannels which they already 
owned. Maroon ties and boutonnieres 
would furnish a colorful touch. 

“What to serve for refreshments,” was 
the question next in importance. It was 
settled at a return cook-out at the 
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THE RECEIYING LINĘ formed at the barway. 


Johnston’s. We decided to take a chance 
on warm weather (always an uncertainty 
in late August in this State!) and have a 
sherbet-punch plus the bride’s cake. Cups 
and napkins would be paper, silver and 
white and very attractive. There would 
be two punch-bowls, one hired from the 
Bradford Congregational Church for an 
infinitesimal sum, the other loaned by the 
all-provident Tylers in our own village. 
The two tables, one for punch, the other 
for the cake, would be set out under the 
old maples. 

Then it was Saturday, and the wedding 
was the next day. Bob’s family and the 
best man were to arrive in the early 
evening; the wedding rehearsal was 
scheduled for seven-thirty. It took place 
chiefly by moonlight, after the happy but 
weary travelers—and a few other helpful 
assisting friends—had fortified themselves 
on the supplies of cooked ham, fresh 
tomatoes, cheese, home-made bread, 
cokes, and hot coflee which some of us 
had prepared. 

This was the onlv time the musie had 

. J 

been tried on the spot. Mardi’s young 
brother Chris, and Elaine Urquhart, a 
classmate of his at the village school, 
had been practicing the wedding march 
for days, under the devoted direction of 
Elaine’s mother, Esther. The moonlight, 
the beautifl.il, stately, familiar notes of 
the violins, the scent of newly-mown 
meadows madę a fitting prelude to the 
wedding day. 

I was up at five next moming to arrange 
the flowers which had been left in our 


woodshed by generous neighbors. From 
their pails I transferred them to our own 
earthen crocks and jars and the wicker 
baskets loaned by our local church. 
White and purple asters, stock, late 
phlox, sweet peas, zinnias, and glads in 
all colors would be placed later on by 
two artistic friends, Maggie and Eleanor, 
at the most strategie points to supplement 
our shrubs and window-boxes of gera- 
niums. (Bunnies’ necks are too short, 
luckily, to allow them to reach my white 
geraniums!) 

At last everything was in place, with 
white candles and white flowers inside 
the house, every gift in the most ad- 
vantageous spot on the white-covered 
card-tables lined up in Father’s study, 
where everyone could see and enjoy 
them easily. Gladys had sent an exquisite 
arrangement of white gladioli in a crystal 
bowl for a particularly dark corner. 
Meadowslopes had never looked so 
lovely. 

The wedding was scheduled for three- 
thirty. Suddenly it was quarter past and 
Father and I were looking at each other 
approvingly. I had a brand-new and very 
flattering hat—a bargain because velvets 
and felts were coming in, the saleslady 
said—and pinned on my corsage of snap- 
dragons proudly, wondering if young 
Chris had had a chance at the bathroom 
mirror, the only one, he claimed, where 
he could see to comb his hair! I stole to 
the front hall and peeked out the side- 
light. Everyone was there! How was it 
possible that everything was done? Here 






A light breeze stirred the old trees. The 
sun fell through their leafy canopy upon 
the expectant, loving faces of our friends; 
a bird chirped in the butternut tree and a 
tiny chipmunk scampered along the old 
stone wali. . . . Home . . . beauty every 
where . . . and then the violins began the 
slow, exultant musie, newly dedicated to 
every bride—today to our daughter. I 
watched the terrace door. They were 
coming. Jeanie, proud at being included, 
placing her patent-leather slippers care- 
fully in time to the musie; then Pat in her 
lace dress, carrying garden flowers, and 
then Mardi on her father’s arm, looking, 
to her fond mother’s eyes, the very dream 
of bridal girlhood, tali, slender and grace- 
ful in the filmy veil and full-skirted white 
dress. . . . 

After a moment’s hush Don’s fine, 
earnest voice took up the words of the 
service: “Dearly Beloved . . and gave 
us all, young, older, teen-agers, parents, 
a new glimpse into the sacredness of 
marnage vows, as he madę Bob and 
Mardi husband and wife. 

Afterwards we stood together, Bob’s 
parents, Bob and Mardi, her father and 
I as our friends and family came up to 


greet us and to put into words the good 
wishes so eloquently expressed already 
by their kindnesses. 

The wedding cake itself was worthy 
of the most fabulous bride. It had been 
madę by Barbara, our culinary artist. 
Three-tiered, it was topped by a tiny 
bridal pair perched on a ruffle of tulle. 
Imagine my gratitude when Barbara not 
only consented to make the cake, but 
insisted upon presenting it to the bride! 
After cups had been filled and refilled at 
the punch table, Mardi and Bob cut the 
cake and the younger girls saw that 
everyone had a generous piece. Cameras 
clicked—Bob and Mardi stood in the 
doorway and she tossed her bouquet— 
presently they drove away, with tin 
cans rattling in traditional fashion. . . . 

“A lovely wedding ...” 

“The bride was beautiful . . 

“Everything was perfect. . . 

Our friends’ parting words echoed in 
our own hearts as finally we sat under 
the trees, watching the sun go down, and 
sipping coffee. 

“How kind everyone was!” Kind in- 
deed. But kindness is the essence of 
Yermont. End 


THE WEDDING CAKE is cut by Mardi with Bob's help. They 
u o w live in Wellesley, Mass. where Bob is finishing his G. I. educa- 
tion at Babson Institute. He has part time work in a garage and Mardi 
has a sales job at Filene s Wellesley branch storę. 


THE AUTHOR AND HER HUS¬ 
BAND, Robert Ciarkę White. Air. 
White has taught English at Bradford 
Junior College for the past sixteen years. 


I was, mother of the bride, tired, but not 
too tired; excited, but not too excited; 
anxious but not too anxious; happy— 

1 wanted to see Mardi. I went to the 
foot of the stairs. She was just coming 
out of her room, at the top. 

“There you are, Mother. You look 
lovely!” She spoke softly. 

“Same to you—only morę so,” I 
whispered back. She looked like an angel 
in the fragile veil and dress. 

“We’re all ser up here. Everything 
O.K.?” 

“I think so. Fil see.” Then my knees 
really would have trembled but for the 
timely appearance of that paragon of 
best men, Jim. Jim, the incomparable, 
who had arrived in our midst less than 
rwenty-four hours before, had instantlv 
begun to make himself uscful, and had 
proved himself a master of tact, cfficiency, 
and dependability in that short time, to 
say nothing of having assembled the 
punch and evolved a schemc for its 
uninterrupted flow from improviscd table 
in the woodshed to glamorous lace-clad 
table under the maplcs. 

“Your turn to go, now, Mrs. White,” 
he said. I took his arm and we walked 
out the front door, down the slope, 
across the lanc to my appointed position. 
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The Wait Brothers 


The pioneer character of this family of adventurous early 
settlers , statesmen and warriors still Iw es in the State. 


I n an open field in North Clarendon, 
Vermont, quite apart from the traveled 
road, stands a lone white marble 
gravestone, the figurę of a Revolutionary 
soldier with drawn sword on one side 
and an inscription to the memory of the 
gallant officer who rests beneath it, on 
the other. An American flag is planted 
beside the stone and an iron fence sur- 
rounds the plot. Some farm buildings 
several rods away, an expanse of fields 
on all sides, and a frame of hills complete 
the picture. No scene could be morę 
peaceful—or surprising. 

Lone gravestones are not unknown in 
Vermont, but this is clearly unusual with 
its quaint, but beautifully carved soldier 
in his tricorn hat, Continental coat, and 
tight breeches, and the legend below 
stating, 

“Our Common Country 
Claims Our Aid: 

Living or Dying 
I Will Defend It.” 

Who was this man and how did he 
happen to be buried here, far from any 
town, and apparently forgotten by all 
save the Daughters of the American 
Revolution of Rutland, who have supplied 
the iron fence and the flag? The inscrip¬ 
tion on the back of the stone answers the 
question: 

“To Perpetuate the Memory of 
Lt. Col. Joseph Wait, 

An Officer in the American Revolutionary 
War who died on his return 
from an Expedition into Canada 
Sept. 1776. 

This stone is erected in Testimony 
of Respect by his Brethren 
in Arms.” 


by Inf.z Waite Seaver 


Now turn to a scene directly in con- 
trast to this remote spot—and to another 
stone. This is a tali slab of carved Long- 
meadow brownstone opposite the United 
States Armory on State Street, Spring- 
field, Mass., one of the busiest streets of 
that busy city. Beneath carved figures 
of the sun, moon and stars and the portal 
of a house is the following inscription, a 
few of whose letters are worn away: 
“Pulsanti— 

Peri- 

Virtus est sua Merces. 
BOSTON ROAD. 

This stone is erected 
by Joseph Wait, Esq. 
of Brookfield 

For the benefit of Travllers 
A. D. 1763 

(“87 miles to Boston” the last linę of the 
original inscription is now missing.) This 
is believed to be one of the oldest “part- 
ing Stones” in the country. 

How did Joseph Wait, the Vermont 
soldier of the Revolution, have any con- 
nection with Springfield, Mass.? To 
answer that question is to tell the story 
of one of the hardiest and most adventur- 
ous families of that era, and particularly 
of the two brothers, Joseph and Benjamin 
Wait, who left their mark in wresting 
Vermont from the wilderness, from the 
“Yorkers,” and from the British, and 
whose names are perpetuated in Wait’s 
River (Bradford) and in Waitsfield. 

Seven brothers grew up in Brookfield, 
Massachusetts, where their father, John 


Wait, had opened an inn about 1746 on 
Foster’s Hill on the great “post road” 
from Boston to Albany. Wait’s Tavern, 
as it was called, became very popular 
with travelers, especially with soldiers 
and scouts on their way from eastern 
Massachusetts to the western frontiers 
during the French and Indian Wars. The 
seven boys, of whom Joseph and Benjamin 
were second and fourth, listened with 
wonder and admiration to these scouts 
and soldiers as they described Indian 
barbarities, daring deeds and hairbreadth 
escapes, and were early imbued with a 
desire to emulate such heroism, so it is 
no surprise to find that all of them took 
an active part in the American Revolution 
and the older ones in the French and 
Indian Wars as well. 

At the age of twenty-one, in 1754, 
Joseph Wait entered the provincial army 
for the defense of the Eastern frontiers 
with headquarters in the Lakę George 
area. Lakę George and Lakę Champlain, 
every school child knows, were the 
theater of the bloodiest kind of fighting, 
as Indians, French, frontiersmen, and 
British strugęfled to hołd it. Surely no 
tales heard in his father’s tavem could 
be morę thrilling than his own adventures 
soon proved to be. In 1757 he was 
transferred to the corps of Rangers 
commanded by Robert Rogers. This was 
a band of “picked men, of extraordinary 
bodily powers, combined with mental 
energies the most acute,” whose couragc 
and skill in fighting Indian-fashion have 
become a proverb in our history. 

On September 13, 1759 General 

Amherst at Crown Point sent Rogers to 
Canada with two hundred Rangers, 
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Courtesy of Vt. Hisłoriccil Society 

Above. The marble gravestone of 
Lieut. Col. Joseph Waitat Alfresha 
in N. Clarendon stands in an open 
field enclosed by an iron fence. 


Belom. Reverse side of Waifs 
gravestone in North Clarendon. 


Courtesy of Vt. Historical Society 



Right. This Longmeadom bromu stone marker is located near the 
U. S. Armory on State Street in Springfield, Mass. and is believed to 
be one of the oldest parting stones in the country. It mas erected by 
Joseph Wait to mark the may to Boston on the old Boston Post Road. 


including Ensign Wait, on a special and dangerous mission, 
namely, to wipe out the St. Francis Indians, who had terrorized 
the settlers of Vermont, New Hampshire, and Massachusetts 
for several generations. This famous expedition, madę vivid by 
Kenneth Roberts in his novel Northmest Passage, exhibited 
perhaps the maximum in personal suffering and also resource- 
fulness in all the years of border warfare. Marching through 
wet sunken bogs for nine days, encamping at night on hammocks 
madę of boughs to keep them from the water, they surprised 
the Indians and utterly destroyed their village. Their return, 
however, was even morę difhcult than the advance had been. 
Having learned even bcfore they reached St. Francis that they 
were being followed, they decided they could not return the 
way they had come, but would instead cross northern Vermont 
to the place where the Ammonoosuc River joins the Connecticut, 
then go down the Connecticut to Fort No. 4 (Charlestown, 
N. H.) and from there take the military road to Crown Point. 
Therefore, early on the journey to Canada a messenger had been 
sent to Fort No. 4 to see that provisions were sent at once to 
this junction of the two rivers at the Coos Intervales. As the 
Rangers madę their painful way through the rough northern 
country, living on a few grains of corn a day, Rogers encouraged 
them to hołd out until they reached the expected supplies. But 
when at last they reached the river they found only the blackened 
ashes of a campfire. The men who had come to save them, 
mistaking the sound of the Rangers’ rifles for those of the 
enemy, had turned back to the fort only a few hours before, 
taking the food with them. Rogers now gave up the command 
and told his men to take care of themselves and do their best 
to get back to civilization. They divided into smali groups, 
thinking that thus they would be morę likely to find gamę. 
Many died. Then Joseph Wait, leading one of these smali 
companies of starving men, had a piece of rare good fortunę. 
Near a stream in the present town of Bradford he shot and killed 
a deer. What a godsend to those discouraged men! After feasting 
and taking part of the meat for further use they hung the rest 
on a tree for the relief of any of their companions who might 
follow, and that those men might know who killed the deer, 
Wait cut his name on the bark of the tree. In gratitude the sur- 
vivors named the stream Wait’s River, and so it is called to this 
day. Bradford also was originally called Waitstown, and the 
tiny village of Wait’s River on Route 2 5 as well as the river 
itself perpetuates the name. 

After almost incredible hardships in reaching Fort No. 4 and 
Crown Point, Wait’s serviccs were recognized with a captain’s 
commission and he was sent up the lakes with Major Rogers to 
take possession of Detroit and other forts surrendered by the 
Governor of Canada. This brought to a close the border warfare 
which had lasted so many years, and the Rangers disbanded. 

No longer fearing the French and Indians, a wave of emigra- 
tion from the older towns to land in the uppcr Connecticut valley 
bcgan. Wait, who had been up and down the valley many times 
as a Ranger, and who had been given large tracts of land near 







Right center. When Benjamin Wait settled m Waitsfield he built a 
log cabin and later replaced it mith a one story frame house. A 
subseąuent omner added a second story and today the house , nom 
knomn as the Jo ślin home , still stands. Right. In back of the house, on 
the left side is Benjamin Waifs monument erected by the tomnsfolk. 




















Courłesy oj Mrs. Walter E. Jones 

The tiny village of Waitsjield, founded by Benjamin Wait, nestles in the Mad River Valley 
—a quiet farming center in the summers but overflo r wing with skiers during the winter. 


Claremont, N. H. for his military services, 
and had added morę by purchase, became 
an enthusiastic booster for the region. 
He personally conducted several emi- 
grating parties to this “new Paradise,” 
and it was after one of these trips that 
he, returning to Brookfield via Spring¬ 
field, Mass., became lost in a terrific 
blizzard. Arriving at the top of Armory 
Hill, Springfield, at what was known 
as the “Trayning Feeld,” he found two 
trails besides Bay Path Trail. Blown-down 
trees across the Bay Path Trail led him 
to take the wrong turn, where he floun- 
dered for hours until he finally arrived 
back at the house of a settler near the 
present junction of Main and State 
Streets. There he stayed until he re- 
covered from his exposure and until the 
trail had been opened. But during his 
enforced stay in Springfield he madę a 
resolve to place a substantial “marker” 
on the road for “the Benefit of Travllers” 
in the futurę, and this he did the following 
year, 1763. It stood on “Benton Park” 
at the junction of Bay Street and State 
Street until a few years ago when the 
widening of State Street madę it necessary 
to eliminate Benton Park and so the 
ancient stone was moved down State 
Street a few rods, where it now stands. 

Shortly after the blizzard of 1762 
Wait, with his wife and brother-in-law, 
Col. Nathan Stone, took up land in the 
present town of Windsor, Vermont. In 
1766 he and his “in-laws” held the charter 
for the entire town. Though a wilderness 
at that time, it soon became one of the 
leading villages in the “New Hampshire 
Grants” and through the public spirited- 
ness of its first settlers and of like-minded 
ones whom they attracted there, Windsor 


fittingly became the cradle of the State 
Constitution some years later. In Brook¬ 
field, where he had held several important 
town offices, it is recorded that Joseph 
Wait was a man of “indomitable energy 
and uprightness of character.” This 
energy was now trans ferred to Vermont 
and her interests. A younger brother, 
Benjamin, was also by now a land owner 
in Windsor, after having served an 
apprenticeship in the Rangers similar to 
Joseph’s; indeed, they were together on 
many expeditións. Both, as leaders of the 
Green Mountain Boys, had many a 
skirmish with New York sheriffs and 
courts, upholding the rights of those 
whose grants of land were questioned by 
New York. When the Green Mountain 
Boys were formally organized as a 
regiment in 1771 under Ethan Allen, 
Joseph Wait became one of the eight 
captains, and in that capacity took part 
with Benjamin Wait in the memorable 
capture of Fort Ticonderoga in May, 
1775 * 

By now four of the seven Wait brothers 
were living in Windsor. But in 1775 
Joseph Wait moved to Claremont, N. H. 
to land already given him for military 
services, and eventually Benjamin, reach- 
ing out for morę room for his growing 
family, pushed up to the Mad River valley 
in Washington County and founded the 
town which bears his name. The town 
was chartered February 25, 1782 twelve 
days after Benjamin reached his forty- 
sixth birthday. Thither the two youngest 
brothers followed about 1790, leaving 
only the oldest of the seven still in Brook¬ 
field, while the other six left their mark 
in the new territory of the “New Hamp¬ 
shire Grants.” 


Joseph almost at once became a member 
of the New Hampshire House of Repre- 
sentatives and contributed as earnestly 
of brain as he had of brawn previously, 
but it was not long before the brawn was 
needed again. Commissioned a Lieutenant 
Colonel in the Continental Army, a 
document signed by John Hancock, he 
was ordered with his Green Mountain 
Boys to frontier duty on Lakę Champlain 
and in Canada. Once morę this region 
was a strategie area as the British fleet 
attempted to move up the lakę and Arnold 
with his home-made ships did his best 
to hołd it back. As advance guard of 
ArnokTs fleet, Joseph Wait’s command 
moved down the lakę in September 1776, 
but before the Battle of Valcour had been 
fought his vigorous and colorful career 
had come to an end. In a severe skirmish 
he was wounded in the head by a splinter 
from a gun carriage. Some of his men 
attempted to carry him back to his home 
in Claremont. Over the rough trails of 
primitive Vermont they borę him as far 
as Clarendon and there he died, probably 
in a smali fort known as Fort Hill on the 
old military road between Crown Point 
and Charlestown. He is supposed to have 
been the first Revolutionary soldier to 
be buried in Yermont. The grave is about 
three miles south of Rutland in the town 
of North Clarendon on property owned 
by Mr. Edward N. Howley, better known 
as “Tip” Howley. It may be reached from 
North Clarendon Flats by following the 
Alfresha Crossroad. The Howley place is 
on the corner of the so-called “Middle 
Road” (from Rutland to Wallingford) and 
the Alfresha Crossroad. 

Behind the tale of a hardy soldier and 
an energetic promoter of a new State the 
marble monument at Clarendon tells of 
another side to this pioneer. When his 
“brethren in arms” voluntarily undertook 
to carry him morę than a hundred miles 
through rough, sparsely settled country 
to his home, when that mission failed and 
they then took the trouble and the money 
(though cash was almost non-existent in 
those days) and the time (though the war 
was still on) to erect a marble monument, 
they gave plain testimony to a personality 
which attracted not only loyalty but deep 
aflection. 

The record of ^Benjamin Wait runs 
parallel in many ways to that of his 
brother Joseph. A Ranger under Rogers, 
he could claim to have participated in 
forty battles before he was twenty-five 
years old. Captured by the Indians and 
forced to run the gauntlet; captured by 
the French and sent to France, later to 
England; a member with his brother of the 
expedition against the St. Francis Indians; 
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Green Mountain Boy, zealous in defend- 
ing the rights of the new settlers and 
battling all their enemies; energetic 
proponent of the new and independent 
State of Vermont; member of the con- 
ventions at Westminster and Windsor, 
declaring the independence of Vermont 
and forming the State Constitution; Sheriff 
of Windsor County; Member of the 
Board of War; Major of the First Regi¬ 
ment of Vermont; Brigadier General; 
Major General; founder of Waitsfield and 
its first Representative in the State 
Legislature. With Ethan Allen, Samuel 
Herrick, Jonas Fay, and their associates 
he was one of the ęrantees to whom in 
1776 the General Assembly of Vermont 
gave, for the sum of 10,000 pounds, both 
North and South Hero in Grand Isle 
County, “the Heros being so named 
because it was meant to have no other 
grantees than such as were warmly dis- 
posed toward the Revolution.” One 
wonders how a man of such activity 
found time for his own personal affairs. 
Journeys in those days were time- 
consuming undertakings, yet the difficul- 
ties of travel were no deterrent to men 
like the Allens, the Waits, Thomas 
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Courtesy of Mrs. Walter E. Jones 


This likeness attributed to Benjamin Wa.it , 
founder of the tonom of Waitsfield , was re- 
produced on pins and cards during the Ses- 
ąuicentennial celebration in 1939 of thesettling 
of the tonom of Waitsfield. 


Chittenden, and their like, in getting 
about wherever needed. 

Waitsfield after 160 years is still a 
smali town, its industries mainly dairying 
and lumbering. Its population has never 
reached 1000. The Waits, like so many 
other New England families, eventually 
moved on in the westward migration and 
no one of that name has had a permanent 
residence in the town for nearly half a 
century. But smali towns have a way of 
producing useful and even important 
people. Among the morę prominent men 
born in Waitsfield the following may be 
mentioned: Henry Mower Rice, first 
U. S. Senator from Minnesota; Edmund 
Rice, Congressman; Roswell G. Horr, 
Congressman from Michigan; George A. 
Joslin, founder of a news service for 
country newspapers and prominent 
citizen of Omaha; Charles W. Waterman, 
U. S. Senator from Colorado and donor of 
Waterman Hall at the University of 
Vermont; Matt Bushnell Jones, President 
of the New England Telephone and 
Telegraph Co., and Thomas T. Prentis 
in the U. S. Consular Service. Perhaps 
they unconsciously assimilated some of 
the qualities of leadership and interest in 
public affairs which characterized Waits- 
field’s founder. End 


Surnoivors of a Rogers Rangers expedition named Waits River after Joseph Wait in 
gratitude for a deer noohich he shot and noohich saved them from death by starvation. 
On the banks of this river nono) rests the tiny noillage noohich bears the same name. 

Cliff Bowman 















Vermonters relish deer hunting , but they also have a uniąue 
affection for the deer—their woodland neighbors—seen all summer 
grazing shyly on the meadows up and down the State. So Vermont 
is fuli of its ozun special brand of deer lorę. But the most cherished 
deer story of all in Yermont today is the story of Bambi. 


B ambi is a pet deer. Almost three years ago she 
was a lost little fawn, who had wandered out 
of the woods near the old Bethel quarry. Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry Sargent, of Camp Brook Road, Bethel, found 
her near their home, carried her gently in their house, 
nursed her on a bottle and madę her a bed of ferns. Since 
then Bambi has become the darling of the family. And 
she has become famous, too,—but morę of that later. 

When Bambi was only a few months old, the Sargent 
home on Christian Hill burned down, and the little fawn 
fled in fear to the woods. The family despaired of seeing 
her again, but several weeks later, after they had moved 
into a temporary home, they were awakened one night 

MRS. HARRY D. SARGENT and 


BAMBI before Faline entered the picture. leonaro 



by unmistakable little footsteps on the steps—Bambi had 
found them again. It was a happy reunion, and, except for 
her frequent joumeys up into the wooded hills where she 
wanders at will, Bambi has madę her home with the 
Sargents ever sińce. 

Bambi is truły one of the family, but she also enjoys 
special privileges and favors like a very welcome guest. 
All the first winter, Bambi slept in a special warm bed 
madę for her in a warm place in the living room. The next 
winter she shared the bed of one of the boys, and this 
winter she has a private room all her own in the shed, all 
soft and freshened with ferns and spruce boughs, for her- 
self and her two fawns. 

When Bambi comes running home from a jaunt in the 
woods, she makes straight for the front door—almost 
everyone else uses the kitchen door—knocks with her 
hoof, and then dashes in to get the welcome she knows is 
waiting for her. If the family is eating, Bambi noses in 
at the table, and everyone makes way for her—and she 
eats almost everything. Bread, milk, potatoes, carrot 
tops, grain. She is very fond of onions, and she has a 
pronounced sweet tooth—is a great lover of cake, sugar 
and candy. Mrs. Sargent says that Bambi can smell candy 
a mile off. 

Bambi has a taste for fresh garden greens, too, and one 
summer she ate up most of the Sargents’ crop of toinatoes 
and grcen peppers. She is fond of berrying with the family, 
especially sińce she can cat berries out of the pail, and not 
bother with the bushes! 

When hunting season comes, the Sargents try to keep 
Bambi close by, for fear of accident. But in case she does 














CLIFFORD PATCH 

JACK and JILL. This picture shows them in their own room ojj the kitchen , decorated with leaves and ferns. 


wander off, shc is protccted by a wide red ribbon around 
her neck, warning any would-be marksman that Bambi 
is not fair quarry. 

In the summer of 1949, a year aftcr she came to them 
as a littlc fawn, Bambi had a little fawn hcrself—Faline 
it was called. Thcn it was that word about Bambi and her 
baby began to spread around the nearby yillages, a few 
newspapers mentioned her, and suddenly Bambi was 
famous! 

It seemed that everybody who had ever wantcd to gct 
close to the shy, flcet-footed dcer, seen for a moment 
along the road or up on the meadow, evcry child who had 
cvcr wanted to touch one, suddenly heard about Bambi. 
And people came by the scorcs to the Sargent home on 
Camp Brook Road. 

Every Sunday during that summer of 1949 cars were 
parkcd all over the lawn and up and down the road. The 
Sargents kept a guest book for Bambi. The whole family 


had to spend the week-end taking turns with the yisitors 
who came from all over to see Bambi and Faline. When 
Bambi had her two new fawns, Jack and Jill, it was the 
same. So many people, Mr. Sargent said, that it took about 
two and a half hours to get a load of hay up to the barn 
through the crowd! Two seasons show that Bambi had 
yisitors from 26 States, and from Canada, Fngland and 
China, and the guest taiły shows almost five thousand 
people. 

Next summer, no doubt, the pilgrimages to see Bambi 
will start again. And Bambi will be waiting, lively and 
gentle-eyed as ever, with her nose aquiver for sweets. 
And the Sargents will extend their friendly wclcome 
again, for they take pride in the fact that Bambi is not 
only their own dear pet, but that she is beloved by 
hundreds of childrcn and grown-ups ovcr the State, and 
rcmcmbcrcd with special joy by many summer 
yisitors. End 


The cditors are indebted to Mrs. John A. Alexander of 
South Royalton for suggesting this story and loaning her 
picture of Jack and Jill, to be madę into color plates. 
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Al?ove. From this humble beginning Dollie 
gets ker start. The body and head are cast 
from plaster molds , r/7 an unbreakable rubber 
compound. Successive coats of paint are 
applied concluding with a bisąue-like wash- 
able finish in the child's own coloring. 




Tots? 

by Beyerly Harris 



Above. Wigs madę of real hair 'which can 
be combed, brushed and curled, are the same 
coloring and combcd the same as the childUs 
own hair. Look-Alike dolls are eqnipped 
with lashes also madę from real hinnan hair. 

Below. Deewees (pronounced DFwes) Cochran at work in her studio. 


R are is the artist who can claim to 
have his or her work constantly on 
display—in a doli carriage! 

Such is the case of Dcwees Cochran of 
Norwich, Vcrmont, who earns her living 
making dolls. 

An accomplished sculptress and pa i n ter, 
Miss Cochran is probably best known for 
her “portrait” doli which she introduced 
in 1934. Working entirely from photo- 
graphs she is able to make an exact 
likeness of a chi Id in unbreakable rubber. 
The miniaturę, when complcted, has the 
childks same hairdo, coloring and even 
the same clothes. 

The process is a simple one—if you 
know how. First the artist rcproduces the 
child’s head in a clay-like substance 
known as plasticine. Then she casts it in 
a rubber composition. Successive coats 
of paint are applied topped with a bisque- 
like finish which is washable. A hand- 
made wig the same color and style as the 
chikTs hair is the next consideration and 
after the all-rubber body is assembled, 
the doli is outfittcd in miniaturę children’s 
clothes which are complcte with real 
buttonholes and pockets. 
























However, sińce the time and work 
involved in these exclusive “portrait” 
dolls makes the price of them also ex- 
clusive, Miss Cochran has found it 
necessary to deve!op a similar doli 
within the reach of other than million 
dollar babies. Aftcr considerable rescareh 
in the field of physiognomy, the doll- 
maker discovered rhat the faces of all 
American youngsrers fali into six basie 
types. (T he Army used fivc of these 
types in the last war in determining 
shapes for hclmets, gas masks, etc.) 
dancing at the photograph of a child, 
Miss Cochran identifics the facial type 
and reproduccs both the chikl’s fearures 
and individual cxpression without making 
an individtial hcad. I his “type” portrait 
doli can be produeed ar much less than the 
“original” portrait doli and has therefore 
madę irs way into the hearts and homes 
ofmany American chiklren. But American 
children arc not the only ones who enjoy 
Miss Cochranks dolls. In her busy studio 
in Norwich, she has fillcd orders from 
such far-away places as Java and Arabia, 
which woukl indicate that her reputation 
is nor only nation-wide bur intcrnarional. 



Above. Dollie is dressed in miniaturę child¬ 
ren's clothes in the latest fashion. The pros- 
pective child owners favorite real dress can 
be copied on special order. In fact Dollie's 
w hole loardrobe can dup lica te her oivner's. 

Belom. feanne Hutchins oj Norioich iuith her u Look-Alike" doli. 
















THE AUTUMN LEAF 


With 


N aturę knows no half measures 
and nothing in her changing 
seasons becomes her like the 
leaving of them. Massed in harmonious 
blend are the deep reds of the sturdy 
oaks. Maples are legion with shades of 
crimson, Cardinal, coral and salmons and 
yellow: sassafras boasts of orange-red 
and tangerine; birehes and aspens dazzle 
with the richness of burnished yellow or 
old gold while the leaves of the handsome 
ash are pasteled with plum and grapę and 
orchid. It only remains for the sweet- 
gum—liquidamber—to gather up a little 
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some defrosting of an old 

Text and pictures by Harold C. Todd 

of every shade and blend them into one 
mosaic leaf! 

If man could create a leaf the mystery 
of the universe would be solved. It would 
surpass any of his achievements to datę— 
for a leaf is the basis of all lifc. It feeds 
the plant which feeds mankind and it 
sustains the animals which form the food 
of man. Even the carnivorous animals 
must depcnd for sustcnance upon those 
animals which in turn live upon our 
vegetation. Without a leaf life would 
soon cease to exist. 

Would it destroy some cherished legend 


myth 


or spoił things if the story of an autumn 
leaf were unfolded and found to contain 
no deep mystery in its yearly color 
changes? And what about old Jack Frost 
who in his natural modesty has never 
madę a claim but who has been credited 
through all the years with having by a 
touch of his magie wand performed an 
overnight mi racie in the color World? 
Would one think any the less of him to 
know that there is no morę mystery in the 
color change of an autumn leaf than in 
any other thing in naturę—and that hc 
does not play a role in the transformation 


ELFIN LAKĘ. Warren Dexter photographed Elfin Lakę—a summer scene in green and blue—and his picture was 
used on the cover of the Summer 1950 issue of YERMONT LIFE. Here is the same vie-w by Mr. Todd , in Autumn. 












but is merely a bystander even as you 
and I? True it is that he is often there as a 
witncss bccause his presence and the 
first cold nights of fali frequently coincide 
—an accidental and incidental presence, 
but never essential. What, then, does 
happen on these first cold autumn 
evenings? 

The life giving fluid, or blood, of a 
leaf is a green substance known as 
chlorophyll—a pigment which has been 
aptly termed the world’s most potent 
dye. It has been estimated that some two 
billion tons of it are used annually in 
imparting the greenness to all growing 
plants and furnishing the vitalizing spark 
to the vegetable world. The chemistry 
of all plant life is complex and involved; 
botanists and plant physiologists do not 
always agree on the exact causes of what 
takes place but they do agree on certain 
basie principles and conclusions—es- 
pecially as to what has taken place. Thus 
we havc an explanation of what happens 





A FANFARĘ of fields and njcoodlands 
ablaze with tapestries of rainbow hues. 




FALL COLO RING adonis the highest 
peaks and foliage presses against the sky. 




to a leaf as it nears the end of its life 
span. 

The leaf has been likened to a tiny 
factory; a remarkable factory where only 
nature’s raw materials are used. Here in 
this busy workshop, with the aid of es¬ 
sential light from the sun, green chloro¬ 
phyll is formed—a substance which 
endows a leaf with the power to make 
starch, and sugar and oils, from Nature’s 
plentiful supply of water and carbon 
dioxide. The water with its valuable 
chemical salts enters the plant or tree 
through its fine hair roots and by yarious 
mcans of travel known to scicntists by 
such strange names as osmoses, capil- 
larity and transpiration a sort of pipe- 
line convcyancc—it asccnds to the leaf 
factory. From the air through a myriad 
of microscopic doors (stomata) in the 
underside of the leaf, carbon dioxide is 
taken in. I he nctwork of leaf veins and 
smallcr veinlets serve to de!ivcr these 
raw materials to all parts of the leaf and 
the factory is ready for operation! 
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LOWELL LAKĘ. Color is massed in harmowious blend 
and rejlected along the shores of brooks and lakes. 



Light from the sun starts the process 
and with the arrival of warm, sunshiny 
days, and in the presence of the master 
substance, chlorophyll, the manufacture 
of life food begins. It is called photo- 
synthesis, this “putting together by means 
of light.” The work ceases at night for 
want of light but in the darkness the 
starches are changed to sugar, dissolved 
in water and, through a different set of 
pipelines, delivered to all parts of the 
plant for food, growth and storage. This, 
in its simplist terms is the normal opera- 
tion of this tiny factory. Without 
chlorophyll it cannot operate nor can the 
processing go on without light. All 
during the warm summer days the leaf 
is at work, from morning until night, in 
the preparation and distribution of life 
giving food to the plant or tree. 

As the leaf nears the end of Summer, 
and its alloted span, there are many 
factors which contribute to its maturity 
and color change. The days become 
shorter with less and weaker light. The 
nights become correspondingly longer 
and colder! Water with its minerals ceases 
to run up the pipeline with usual agility. 
The flow thickens and becomes slower. 
The air and soil are drier and there is a 
gradual slowing down of supplies to the 
leaf. The tiny veinlets become clogged 
with waste and the deposits of unused 
minerals. Factory operations become 


tired and sluggish and the processing 
tapers off toward the inevitable end. It is 
the normal ending of a life cycle; the 
natural termination of the work, the 
purpose and life of the leaf. 

Then come the still colder days and 
nights to hasten the end. The demise is 
quickened by an extremely cold night. 
Leaf life would cease anyway but Naturę 
with her sudden cold gives the kindly 
coup de grace to what might otherwise 
be a lingering death. The green chloro¬ 
phyll disappears entirely leaving exposed 
some of the unused sugars and pigments 
to glow in their own original colors of 
red, yellow or purple. Chemical changes 
are brought about by a death pigment 
called anthocyanin. The finał waste 
substances and leftover pigments are 
capable of a thousand shades and hues! 
The leaf which has worked all Summer 
must die like all living things and in the 
dying is transfigured. The painted woods 
bear testimony to the completion of one 
morę cycle. The passing is the fulfillment 
of a purpose—the nourishment and life 
of the tree. What a pity it is that all living 
things do not, in their departure, become 
transfigured with the beauty and glory 
of an autumn leaf! 

The passing of an autumn leaf takes 
place throughout the land. It happens in 
places where old Jack Frost is unknown 
or rarely if ever appears. It takes place 


where warm wcather prevails until the 
end. Ihat the transfiguration is most 
beautiful in the northern climates is 
due perhaps to the colder, drier air; the 
climate itself; the Hora characteristics 
and many factors of plant ccology. In 
places where there is an early frost of 
heavy proportions there is littlc autumnal 
beauty for the very touch of Jack Frost’s 
destroying power browns, shrivcls and 
curls the dying leaf. It is his wand that 
throws down the leaf before it has ful- 
fillcd its finał function; ki lis the fiowers 
and vegetables of garden and meadowland. 
It is his heavy frosts that blacken the 
land and cause us to say u Twas a poor 
season for color this year. Something 
went wrong. T he leaves turned brown 
and died without their usual beauty and 
color!” 

In the mind of the skeptic some 
questions will arise. They are legion but 
not without answer. Fach tree holds to 
the same color each year. This is a 
normal, natural thing visible to us every- 
where with every kind of tree. The 
chemistry of the soil, its food and minerał 
salts and the species of the tree itself 
see to this. Mclntosh apple trees are 
always Mclntosh apple trees unless man 
intervenes. Year after year the apples 
carry the same generał coloring. One 
side may have a deeper blush of color 
than the other. Exposure to the sun, 
winds, cold and heat tint them differently. 
An autumn leaf may vary to the same 
extent—some have morę sugar or minerals 
left in them than others; some are morę 
exposed to light, wind, cold or heat. 
Certain parts of a leaf may be morę 
clogged up than another part of the same 
leaf. The colorings will vary in a single 
leaf—and this is quite natural. 

The inherent chemistry of a tree and 
of the soil in which it grows will influence 
and perhaps determine its coloring. Like 
generałly begets like and Natures adheres 
to certain laws of reproduction but there 
are always possible variations. We have 
our little screech owls of the red and gray 
phases; our robins with bright red breasts 
and with pale brown ones. Indeed, we 
have our blonds and brunettes and red 
heads. Two sugar maples may stand side 
by side, one a brilliant crimson and the 
other yellow or orange. They may even 
be the offsprings of the same parent tree. 
I wo brothcrs may stand side by side— 
one of rosy complexion with dark hair 
and brown eyes, the other of sal Iow 
cheeks, light hair and blue eyes. All 
Naturę is composcd of the products, 
multitudinous and complex, of an in- 
finite number of things—hcreditary, oł 
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eiwironment and of nourishment itself! 

Here, along our eastern seaboard there 
stretches, each year, a magnificent display 
of autumnal coloring—extending from 
the top of Maine down through the Great 
Smokies and from the tip of Cape Cod 
inward through the Adirondacks and the 
Alleghenies. For over twenty-five years 
it has been a privilege to view much of 
this beauty during the golden days of 
Indian Summer. One cannot live through 
such a long period of observation without 
a lasting impression of the high spots. In 
certain places the impact has been dynamie 
and my own impression inescapable. No- 
where in all of these years, with their 
hundreds of thousands of traveled miles, 
has the spectacle of the great fali con- 
flagration produced such a thrill and 
inspiration as in the Green Mountain State! 

Many native Vermonters have written 
delightfully about their State but always 
with the natural modesty and reserve so 
characteristic of them. Upon one born 
and reared all his life in another State, 
midway between the northern and South¬ 
ern extremities of this wide rangę, there 
are no such restrictions or limitations. 
There can only be the objectivity and 
fuli, free expression of an outsider, 
without restraint or prejudice. There are 
many good reasons, logical, basie and 
natural, for the unequaled glory of a 
Vermont autumn. They are not hard to 
find—and they are very real! 

Geographically Vermont is an unusual 
State. Up through its spinał column runs 
a rangę of green mountains which divides 
the flora and fauna into two distinct parts. 
The two slopes of this rangę, one leading 
to the Connecticut River and the other 
to Lakę Champlain, are so dissimilar in 
their products as to add tremendously to 
the variety of vegetation generally found 
in a single State. Both evergreen and 
deciduous trees, intermingled in great 
diversity, run with few exceptions to the 
very tops of the mountains, covering the 
crcsts with a rich, abundant foliage. Fali 
coloring adorns the highest peaks and 
save or a few isolated spots, there are no 
bald nor barren domes. Reaching like 
cathedral spires, with multi-colored Win¬ 
dows, the mountains press their foliage 
against the sky. There is no breach in 
their breath taking beauty! 

Vermont is the land of Sugar Maples. 
Maples are without peer in their con- 
tribution to the brilliancy and rangę of 
color. One of our best known and much 
admired botanists and naturalists, Donald 
Culross Peattie, in his superb new book, 
“A Natural History of Trees” writes 
thus of an autumnal Sugar Mapie: 


The most magnificent display of color 
in all the kingdom of plants is the 
autumnal foliage of the trees of North 
America. Over them all, over the 
elear light of the Aspens and Mountain 
Ash, over the leaping flames of Sumac 
and the hell-fire flickerings of poison 
ivy, over the war-paint of the many 
Oaks, rise the colors of one tree—the 
Sugar Mapie—in the shout of one great 
army. Clearest yellow, richest crimson, 
tumultuous scarlet, or brilliant orange— 
the yellow pigments shining through 
the over-painting of red—the foliage 
of Sugar Mapie outdoes and unifies the 
rest. It is like the mighty, matching 
melody that rides upon the crest of 
sonie symphonic weltering sea and, 
with its erying song, gives meaning to 
all the calculated dissonance of the 
orchestra. 

Need morę be said than, perhaps, that 
Vermont and Sugar Maples are almost 
synonymous. There are morę than ten 
million tap-size, blazing Sugar Maples 
in this smali State! 

The great glacial periods have brought 
down from the north an unusual variety 


of vegetation to mix in amazing array 
where cold meets warmth in our hemi- 
sphere; they stand as vivid testimony to a 
wealth of heritage with as many colors 
and shapes and sizes as are necessary to 
a complete pageantry of loveliness! 
Vermont’s high averagelevel of athousand 
feet above the sea seems beneficial to its 
impressive forest foliage. Within its 
limited borders one finds folded into the 
landscape all of the power and beauty 
of endless mountains, valleys of exquisite 
charm, rugged gulfs and passes, over a 
hundred emerald lakes with rivers and 
smali ponds scattered in profusion with 
singular eflFectiveness. The natural layout 
is there in every form. The rangę is 
equal to the best. One has only to select 
in his mind’s eye what he would like to 
see and travel but a few miles to discover 
it! 

It is because of all these things that 
one can say, unhesitatingly, and with 
little fear of successful contradiction; 
“For Autumnal splendor at its finest, 
make minę Vermont!” End 



NE AR GROION. Evergreens and deciduous trees inter- 
mingle in striking diversity along enchanted roads . 












Above. Harvest\ng Mclntosh apples at Gree?i Mountain Orchards 
in Putney. (William H. Darrow, Sr., owner of the orchards, took 
these color pictures using an Argus camera and 35 mm. film.) 
Below. Trucks and a tractor-trailer are used to collect the apples and 
hanl them to the cold storage plant. At the height of the season 
80 pickers are employed. The 1950 crop was over 40,000 bushels. 




The apples are placed in cold storage promptly after picking to keep 
them firm for grading, packing and selling during the Fali and 
Winter when several truckloads per week are packed and shipped. 
Two thirds go to the New York area and most of the balance to buyers 
f rom Southern N. E. cities. Possibly j% are sold directly to con- 
sumers. Christmas shipments go to most States east of the Mississippi. 



APPLE TIME 


YANKEE 


LAND 


by Fred Copeland 

Since the days of the Sopsievine, apple 
growing has developed into an im- 
portant industry but occasional trees 
of old mrieties are still extant — some- 
times to be happened upon beside 
a deserted cellar hole—sometimes 
standing alone in an old hill pasture. 

N o one knew how it came there; 
only a few knew it was there at 
all. But behind Jim Atwood’s 
house was a Sopsievine. It stood there 
alone as fascinating as the jewel tree of 
the Persians. 

You found it by nipping up a Vermont 
yillage side Street. It was really a lane 
dressed in white picket fences. Jim’s 
house was the dowager of the Street. 

In it vases of dark red rosies blcw like 
mad to freshen the air after Jim went out 
with his smelly mecrschaum pipę. Where 
the lawn went down like a grecn toboggan 
to the white pickets there was a pathway 
shadowy as a rabbit’s track. And at the 
back corner stood the Sopsievine. 

Whcn the sunshine grew pale in 
Scptember it slowlv turned its jewel case 
upside down. Big tear-shapcd rubies fell 
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one by one. Pointed, they were, as foxes’ 
noses at the blossom end, and plump as 
Dutchmens’ breeches on the other. Village 
children whooped with delight . . . and 
Jim didn’t give a darń. 

When you bit into one of these old- 
fashioned ruby-sealed apples it madę you 
smile like a pickaninny. Juice ran off your 
elbows. It was so tangy and fragrant you 
nibbled quickly down to the wcll in the 
watery core where it seemed someone 
had poured a teaspoonful of claret which 
streaked all the apple with cherry- 
colored rays. 

How this old Sopsievine and a long 
train of widely diffcrent apples came to 
the uplands of New England is a romance 
of the North. It is thought probable that 
the savory wine-red Fameuse was the 
first cultivated apple in America, for it 


is asserted that the apple twig cutting, 
which produced it, was imported from 
France by a Sulpician father, and grafted 
by him on a wild apple tree in the “Priests’ 
Orchard” in Montreal three hundred 
years ago. When the first English pioneers 
felt their way northward from the coast 
they carried apple twig cuttings with 
them. There was a memory in their 
hearts; the lovable cottage-side apple 
orchards of the England they had left. 
No northern New Englandcr who ever 
walked up that little path between the 
garden and the picturesque thatched 
cottage of Ann Hathaway near Stratford- 
on-Avon will ever forget the sudden 
glow that swept over his heart. And he 
wonderingly moved forward until he 
stood in a little orchard where old apple 
trees spread their limbs just above the 


Peach apple time in Newport. The girl who is nsing her skirt as a 

basket is Dorcas Rnsh , now a nurse in Hanover , New Hampshire. derick 


EVA LUOMA 

When C. Lyman Calahan , Extension Horti- 
cnlturist , looked at this picture, taken on a 
road near Wallingford , he said to nse it to 
illnstrate a poor harvest. A good harvest is 
seldom obtained from a tree which does not 
carry leaves at the time the apples are ripe 
and two or three apples in the crates have 
been victims of insect injury which would 
indicate that the tree hadnt been sprayed or 
cultivated. These are probably NorthernSpys. 

buttercups ... for the moment he was 
standing in an old Vermont apple orchard 
three thousand miles away. No wonder 
the English settlers carried northward in 
their hands as well as in their hearts 
pleasant orchards that were to be. 

And thcn in after years at the south 
corner of a Vermont woodshed with 
broad arched doorway an apple fell into 
the clover. It was as big as a grapefruit 
and as canary-yellow save that the sun had 
splashed one little spot with carmine. It 
was a Hampshire Sweet, one of the 
glorious sweet apples that furnished the 
early farm families with “cider apple 
sass” which was put down in kegs with 
boiled cider, a staple fruit product that 
would kcep indefinitcly. 

But most thrillingly welcome of all 
was a red-stripcd apple, the first to ripen 
in late August. Smali folk in bare fcct 
and old folk in grey bcards would bcgin 
watching for the keen-flavored Astrachan 
after haying time. Oftcn a tree would 
drop its apples in a pool of the little 
orchard-side trout brook, and they were 
as excitingly gay bobbing in the cold 
spring watcr as any ruby spccklc on a 
trout’s sidc. 

Ncxt came the ruby-red Fameuse as 
spiced as a claret cup. Never were they 
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George Little has r worked for many years 
as a pic ker in the Bad lam orchards, 25 acres 
of Mclntosh trees. This Champlain Valley 
orchard is 16 mil es from Burlington. 

so refreshing as when in partridge hunting 
time you came unexpectedly upon a tree 
that had just dropped its plump, firm 
rubies in the clover. If it was in the shade 
the apples would have a jacket of white 
frost underneath and on top they would 
be beaded with ice-cold de w. After the 
morning’s scramble beside spruce- 
bordered ledges where you got kind of 
jumpy and throat-parched from the sudden 
leaf-whirling explosions of the great 
mottled partridges—well, a juicy, cool 
Fameuse went right to the spot. 

Even the partridges loved them, but 
only for the seeds. They would pick 
into the fiower-end until the apple became 
a thin crimson tea cup. Fach little piece 
they piled in a tiny pyramid beside the 
apple, then they would eat the whorl of 
dark-brown seeds around the core. 

And back home in the cool aromatic 
farm house cel lar the apples would be 
graded with care in the bins. And what an 
array of them! They are old names that 
will ever sing in the memory. There 
would be the Blue Pearmain, the green 
and red Gilliflower, the Twenty Ounce 
for jelly and cooking, the Lemon Pippin 
and the Nod Head that snapped with a 
cracklc when you bit it. There were, 
too, the Northern Spy, Greening and 
Baldwin. And those late-keepers, the Ben 
I)avis and Golden Russet. This last one, 
even late in the following spring after it 
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had become as springy as a rubber bali, 
was still so fresh and fuli of its rich, 
quaint flavor it continued to furnish its 
perfect accompaniment for a pan of pop 
corn around the evening hearth. 

To be surę, there was an added motive 
in setting out the old New England apple 
orchards. It was the thought of sparkling 
apple juice and cider. It came to be an 
annual festival in horse and buggy days. 
The farmers had housed their crops and 
in the luli they got their cider barrels 
cleaned after a cold, water-flying sloshing 
in the farm yard. They gathered every- 
thing in the orchard that looked like an 
apple, even wild midgets and domestic 
scrubs. These and the barrels they carted 
to the cider mili which always sort of 
snoozed half-hidden in a dell beside a 
brook. The apples were dumped in a 
great common bin from which they went 
through a chute to the press. From this 
sweating hydraulic ram a smell went up 
that turned the air amber. Beads of foam 
as big as hens’ eggs rolled leisurely down 
the sides of the press. Cart wheels of 
pressed pulp were taken off at times and 
wheelbarrowed down a gangway beside 
the brook where a late fali freshet usually 
took them galloping triumphantly down 
the valley. 

A minority of teetotalers in each village 
said the cider mili was a den of iniquity, 
and ladies with white ribbons would urge 
children in Sunday school to “sign the 
pledge,” usually on Sabbath days when 
it was so all-fired hot you’d do anything 
to get out. But the husbandmen continued 
to smoke corncob pipes contentedly in 


their ancient autumn lodge, for their great 
grand-paps had basked in this vencrable 
tempie of smells. Some, to be surę, had 
worshiped. But this was after the apple 
juice had left the mili and the demon had 
crept craftily into the vintage. So, as a 
lodge, the mili was liiy-white, or at \ 
least primrose yellow. It was masculine. 

Folk in overalls took their pipes from 
their teeth and sampled from a common, 
broken-edged tumbler the apple juice, 
flies, twigs, leaves and whatever had been 
on the wagon floor. They blew mellowly 
through their whiskers and wiped them 
thankfully with the back of a horny 
hand. The afternoon sun pitched through 
the cobweb-curtained windows and hung 
halos over their hałd heads. On the bench 
outside the door fox hunters and deacons 
wagged their autumn tongues contentedly 
in the sunshine, and a pow-wow of peace 
filled the pleasant valley. 

Reluctantly as chore time drew near 
they untied the halter ropes and urged 
their home-yearning horses up into the 
highway. In the wagon body were several 
barrels of apple juice. According to the 
warmth where they stored it, it would be 
cider in a few days. They would knock 
out the bung on the side of the barrel and 
“let it work.” It would acquire the slow 
hum of a bee. Foam would balloon out 
from the bung hole. You could even see it 
“work”; right under your eyes big 
bubbles would swell up and slowly 
burst like soap bubbles from a clay pipę. 

Folk in the village came with jugs. The 
cider man filled them for almost nothing. 
Yillagers took them home and placed 
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Grant Shortsleeves, 
Mclntosh apples 


of the Bad lam orchards , tmeks 
orchard to the packing house. 


























Courtesy of Eztension Service 


Miss Ruth Moody, operator oj the 25-acrc 
Winnisqnam orchards in Colche ster on the 
shores of Lakę Champlain , with l/er for eman 
and orchard manager , Fred Atwood. In the 
background is Howard Chapin of Colchester. 
They are grading Mclntosh on a machinę 
grader to size and classify the apples for 
packing. The harvest here is morę than 
/o,ooo bushels of Mclntosh and Delicious. 

them in rhe woodshed, and began to 
wonder when the cork would blow out. 
When it did the cider was fuli of tingling 
bubbles. It had no particular wallop to 
it . . . ’twant licker. You could set a wholc 
pitcher of it on the table in late November 
evenings and draw freely up to its in- 
nocence with hot doughnuts or pop corn. 

But the barrels that were ripening in 
the eellar all winter in anticipation of 
the coming haying time held liquid of 
a dififerent caliber. There is probably no 
scene sińce the days of Aladdin’s Cave 
so mysteriously alluring as that of watch- 
ing one of rhese barrels tappcd. It was 
always so dcep-twilight in the eellar you 
had to takc a barn lantem. Its pale light 
would cast a spcctral glow along the 
brown bellies of the row of barrels. And 
when you knelt with a hammer and old 
white crockery pitcher beside an un- 
tapped barrel it was an evcnt. You slid 
the pitcher under the spigot, then rapped 
gcntly on the wooden spigot screw. 
Reluctantly it turned. With a vc!vety 
hiss a purc white stream plunged into the 
pitcher. I hen it went silent as foam 
built up likc cotton. A mellow, fruity 
aroma floated out into the darkness. 


And when you turned some out into a 
tumbler it seemed as though the pale 
champagne-colored cider would never 
crecp up to its jaunty white tam o’shanter. 
It was best to experiment with only one 
glass at first, unless you expected to be 
all-fired active right away. That’s what 
madę it so prime for haying. When they 
came with a jug of it out to the hot hay 
field and you all knelt in the shade at a 
corner mapie—well, you were so thirsty 
you overlooked so little a thing as one 
tumbler, and shortly discovered you were 
so powerful you had to watch out you 
didn’t fork the entire first hay cock elear 
over the hay wagon. 

For the most part, the fascinating cider 
mili water wheel, dark, splashy and 
mysterious, has surrendered to gas-driven 
machinery. The little upland Vermont 
orchards, too, are swamped under the 
glory of the vast Champlain Valley and 
island county Mclntosh Reds, king’s 
size and so juicy and lucious they are 
wrapped in tissue for the fanciest apple 
markets of New York city. But it hasn’t 
erased the romance of the old upland 
orchard. Just go partridge shooting in 
October or brook trout fishing in apple 
blossom time and see these old hill 
orchards snuggle up to you with their 
plump rubies or pink and white blossoms. 

And there is one goodie that has stood 
the test of generations and has a claim 
to that respect and veneration to which 
no modern invention can pretend. It is 
apple pic. From childhood it has hung 


like a star in the heart of every one in 
Yankee Land. It varies in quality like 
any thing, but every northern Yankee can 
tell in one look at it whether he is sitting 
behind a mongrel or a thoroughbred. If it 
is pale and dry he’ 11 , indeed, eat it even 
if it swings a northeast cast to his jaw. 
But if it is plump and juicy between 
delicately browned crusts he ’11 take his 
coat right off and seize his fork with a 
death-gnp. One variation of apple pie is 
so unique that you would have to walk a 
long way to discover anyone who ever 
heard of it. It is a deep apple pie madę of 
very tart apples without sweetening. It 
is brought to the table hot. Cold mapie 
syrup is poured on each serving. The 
sharp contrast of hot and cold, sour and 
sweet is such a gallant and bewitching 
surprise it leaves a novice dizzily reachina 
around for another piece. Side cousins 
to it are baked apples with the hollowed 
core filled with mapie syrup, and apple 
fritters hot and rich lying in a saucer of 
mapie syrup. 

Apple pie as k ‘Tarte aux Pommes” has 
strode boldly across our northern frontier 
into. neighborhoods solidly French. It is 
served with all the professional touch of 
New England in little Canadian taverns 
along the River Richelieu where great 
bowers of pink and white apple blossoms 
throw their falling petals over the bell-cast 
eaves of ancient stone cottages. And here, 
too, bottled sparkling apple juice is as 
popular as it ever was along the Seine 
in Old Normandie. End 



Mr. Bad lam and Gra?/t Shortsleeves at the Bad lam orchards in Ferrishurg check over for 
defects the apples that have been graded mechanically by size. Moving belts carry the sized 
apples to the bin ends of the tables. A roller conveyor carries fuli boxes to another section. 
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by Margaret Godding 


The dramatic title picture was madę 
by Mack Derick through the wind- 
shield of his car from Lowell Moun- 
tain and shows Hazen’s Notch. 


Late vacatio7iers to Vermont about 
the end of September and the 
beginning of October find her 
green hills aflame with color—a 
glorious prelude to the blanket of 
snów whieh later on makes Vermont 
a rnecca for winter sports enthusiasts. 


F -\or natives and visitors alike, Vermont is 
truły an all-season State. There is skiing, 
skating and coasting in Winter, hunting in 
the Fali, sugaring and fishing in the Spring, 
mountain climbing and the picking of wild rasp- 
berries, blackbcrries and blueberries in Summer, 
as well as the luxury of swimming in our clear- 
watered lakes and ponds. But if you want to 
stand open mouthcd and behold indescribable 
beauty, reserve the first two weeks in October 
for your vacation.Climb into your jalopy or your 
limousine, and hit US5 above Grcenfield, 
Massachusetts and head north. 

You will be disappointed as you cross the State 
linę. You don’t see any mountains, green or othcr- 
wise, nor any lakes. A sign will tell you that 
you arc on the Coolidge Ilighway, but it still 
seems like US5 and it still is. But bcfore you 
know it, the mapie trees appear to have multi- 
plied,and there is a markcd abscnceof billboards. 











derick AUTU MN TWILIGHT. On Ronte 5 near Ir a. 



Right. The INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY passes 
through this peacefnl scene taken in North Der by. The oat 
harvest is in Yermont and the particidar section of Lakę 
Memphremagog which is shown here is outside the United 
derick States. The mountain is Owi's Head in Quebec. derick 


A couple of State Policemen may draw up in a cruise 
car. Impressed by their courtesy, you inquire about back 
roads. They exchange significant smiles, and the one with 
candid blue eyes says, “Try Route 30, it’s a back road 



from Brattleboro to Manchester.” 

As you swing northwest along the West River, you 
pass lowland pastures, and the hills move in around you. 
Here’s a covered bridge and another. Your tires rattle the 
loose planking. Brooks Cascade down the mountainsides, 
and in the crystal pools the red leaves curl and sail. 

You come to a village. There’s a white church, a village 
storę, neat homes and the smell of wood smoke. In this 
village you will find no jukę boxes or pin-ball machines, 
and you come to the conclusion that while you’re in 
Vermont, maybe you’ll need no amusements. Perhaps 
you’11 be getting something a little better . . . enlighten- 
ment. 

You will soon learn that Vermont is an intricate series 
of ridges. Its roads curve in two dimensions; up and down 

Right. LOUISE BARLOW of Richmond , 
Va. and HELEN KNUCKLESof Orleans 
gather crutumn leaves. Helen also decorated 
the Fali 1950 issue Harvest Dance story. 
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SUGAR ORCHARD. South oj West Rutlcmd on Routc 3. 
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and right and left. You ’11 discover that straight places of 
morę than a tenth of a mile are scarce. 

Whenever you round a turn in the road, there’s a view 
almost in your lap. A narrow valley, with sumac bright 
red along an old stone wali, yellow birches, crimson 
maples, and gray-trunked beeches ghostly among the firs 
and spruces, and then the mountains fading away to blue- 
purple peaks in the distance. 

You pass through another quiet town, and you begin to 
feel a sense of belonging. Why, you wonder? Is it the 
tinkle of the cowbells? Or is it all the conversations and 
argumcnts you can imagine have taken place in the village 
storę, or the Town Hall at the crossroads? You feel this 
sense of belonging everyvvhere. It reflccts from thehills, 
the homes and the faces of the people. 


By this time, you have probably driven from sunlight 
to twilight. And now the mountains seem to bow toward 
you in a friendly sort of way, closing in, dark and brood- 
ing. You drive into the yard of a Cape Cod style farmhouse 
which has a tourist sign in the window, and you’re put 
up for the night in a large front bedroom. Everything is 
spotlessly clean. You could eat off the floor. The walls 
may be papered with a rambling rosę design. The bed- 
spread will probably be white cotton string or candlewick. 
Hand hooked or braided rugs will be scattered upon the 
floor. The dresser will have a clean white “tidy,” and the 
furniture will be mapie. 

If you’re hungry, the farmer’s wife will most likely 
serve you a snack consisting of redflannel hash and 
scrambled eggs, golden-topped biscuits fresh from the 
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Right. HAYSTACK MT. In Pawlet. 


oven, hot apple, pumpkin or home- 
canned berry pie and strong black tea, 
or fresh milk. 

After supper you wander out into 
the fields, and you hear the musie of 
the October night . . . the wind 
sighing through the tree-tops, the 
rustle of falling leaves, the crickets 
lamenting the coming of cold weather. 
And you return to the snugness of 
your room. 

The smells of Fali drift through 
the open window. Somewhere is the 
sound of a brook babbling along, and 
the elear sweet tolling of the church 
beli in the village, striking the hour. 

You crawl in between the cool 
fragrant sheets, and you wonder what 
you’ll do tomorrow. Ali you know 
is that you MUST see morę of 
Vermont. Maybe you’11 drive up to 
Rutland, with its nearby lakes and 
inns and Pico Peak. And someone 
has told you that you mustn’t miss 
Brandon, north of Rutland, because 
it is such a beautiful, quiet, historie 
town, and there is the famous 
Brandon Inn. 

But St. Johnsbury, the mapie sugar 
center of the world and home of the 
famous Fairbanks Scalcs tempts you. 
You could drive on up to Lyndonville 
from there, stop at the Darling Inn, 
and take trips to Willoughby Lakę, 
the Darling State Forest Park on 
Burkę Mountain, Crystal Lakę in 
Barton, and there would be dozens 
of back roads to explore! You might 
be tempted on to Newport, and from 
Newport aeross the north of the 
State to St. Albans and the Islands. 

Suddenly you are chuckling at this 
galaxy of places you might visit. 


Right. COLOR GLEN. South 
of West Rutland on Route 3. 
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There scems to be no “best” one, but you are satisfied 
that whatever you choose, tomorrow’s road will be 
rewarding. 

You have absorbed so much already that you can’t 
get to sleep. There’s too much to think about . . . too 
much to remember! The side-hill graveyards with thc 
Fali grasses blowing around thcm, thc old fcnces and the 
headstones; foliage and morę foliage; ridges, graciously 
jumbled peaks; high roads and valley roads; the cleamess 
of the water in the brooks; the whispering of the curled 
leaves falling; the way the woods smell in the morning 
and in the evening when the mist makes things damp, and 
the smell of beechnuts, hazclnuts, buttcrnuts and leaf 


mold, and mossy Stones beside little brooks; and over all 
that, the hard-to-analyze feeling of bclonging to all this, 
that is giving your trip that addcd something that stays 
with you long after you have returned home and begun 
again the daily grind of your lifc. 

You ’11 remember all these things youVe seen and heard 
and smelled, and you’11 remember all the smali, isolated 
villagcs you’ve driven through or stoppcd in over night. 
Villages wherc the citizcnry still holds its “storę courts” 
and discusses the policies of its nation and of the world 
in generał, settling the issues according to its Yankee 
common sense. And you think that the political leaders 
of the nation and the world might do well to take a 
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valleys and a thousand rushing brooks. You have come to 
understand that Vermont and hcr individualistic people 
rcpresent a kind of lifc that is all too quickly disappcaring 
from the earth, and you wish that YOU might have been 
born within thc shadow of those kindly green hills, and 
that you could live out your span in close companionship 
with thcm. 

Yes, being a Vcrmonter is a goodly heritage. Every 
one of us is proud of it. End 


CONNECTICUT RIYER. Near Route 102 in Bloomfield. 

DERICK 



lcisurely trip through Vermont, and look in upon one or 
two of those gatherings and profit from the wisdom there 
expounded. 

As you regretfully turn your car towards home, you 
feel that for two weeks you have been living in a different 
world, instead of just yisiting a State in your own nativc 
land. 

You come to thc finał conclusion that Vcrmont is not 
just a smali State of steep, green-wooded hills, deep 




















of the Quill 


At the Sign 



A Department of Literary Comment 

By Arthur Wallace Peach 


The spirit of returning is one of the most profoundly beautiful influences that help to mould the wayward 
life of man. . . . The philosophers say that God projected creation away from himself that it might hunger 
and thirst to get back to him. ... Do we not make all our journeys largely that we may know the bliss of 
coming home again? . . . But it is the falling of the leaves that sets the seal upon that beautiful , significanl 
process. In the beginning, a few at a time, they come drifting , circling downward, utterly careless and un- 
obtmswe. . . . Then morę and morę of them come. By and by the dim, shining tempie is fuli of the stir of 
their pas sing; frail shapes, Crossing the motionless lin es of trecs, floating athwart the shadows, animating the 
inner gloom. Their faint, sighing whisper voices the silence of the forest morę poignantly than the hymns of 
the hermit thrush. . . . Multitudes fali together; multitudes, multitudes in the valley of decision. 

From The Beloved Community by Zephine Humphrey 


A Yankee Looks at His Century 

Professor Allan Nevins of Columbia 
University, internationally famous his- 
torian, in a memorable address at the 
1950 annual meeting of the Vermont His- 
torical Society remarked that we are 
liying in “the most terrible and most 
wonderful of centuries”—terrible in its 
obligations and responsibilities, wonder¬ 
ful in its promise of achievement looking 
forward to a greater and better age than 
men have known. 

Most of us, however, without the 
knowledge or vision of the historian, are 
wondering just where we are going, I 
imagine, and where we are to find out. 
Our newspapers tend to reflect a world 
where men who are supposed to be leaders 
are talking at the top of their voices with 
little agreement anywhere. Over the 
radio the word “atomie” is a steady 
theme, and we learn that one bomb may 
start a chain that will wipe out most of 
civilization, and so on and so on. I once 
asked a western cattle man why a herd 
stampeded in such an idiotic way, why its 
leaders did not guide them. His smile and 
remark I remember: “The real leaders 
are never up front in a stampede; they are 
back in the herd; they cannot make sense 
of what is going on.” No matter where 
our real leaders are, most of us average 
men and women are confused, I venture 
to say, by the racket about us. 


THE LAND WE LOVE 

O Thou whose equal purpose runs 
In drops of rain or streams of suns, 

And with a soft compulsion rolls 
The green earth on her snowy poles; 

O Thou who keepest in thy ken 
The times of flowers, the dooms of men, 
Stretch out a mighty wing above— 

Be tender to the land we love! 

If all the huddlers from the storni 
Have found her hearthstone wide and 
warm; 

If she has madę men free and glad, 
Sharing with all the good she had; 

If she has blown the very dust 
From her bright balance to be just; 

O, spread a mighty wing above— 

Be tender to the land we love! 

When in the dark eternal tower 
The star-clock strikes her trial hour, 
And for her help no morę avail 
Her sea-blue shicld, her mountain mail, 
But swecping wide, from Gulf to Lakes, 
The battle on her forehead breaks, 
Throw Thou a thunderous wing above— 
Be lightning for the land we love! 

Wendell Phillips Sta ford 
From The Land We Love , 1916. 

[Our poet was born in Barre in 1861. Not 
only a poet but a celebrated orator, he is 
living in retirement now inWash., D.C.] 


One quiet, calm voice has been lifted 
—a Vermont voice, in the tradition that 
carries through Edmunds, Morrill, and 
Proctor. I have been reading in a smali 
volume, The American Century , what this 
Vermonter has to say, and it seems to me 
to make sense. 

He takes this position: . . the wheel 

of destiny . . . has come to a momentary 
pause, and the destinies of the world, 
fortunately or unfortunatcly, are placed 
in our surprised, reluctant, and untrained 
hands.” What to do about it? Obviously, 
we must look to our internal strength—to 
see if we are strong enough or can be 
strong enough to meet the challenge that 
destiny has brought us. 

He speaks, first, for freedom as an end 
and a means, as a Vermonter certainly 
would, saying that loss of freedom under 
political and economic control means re- 
duction of materiał benefits. Under our 
American system, we are “doing well, 
but we feel, and rightly feel, that we are 
not doing well enough.” There was, for 
instance, the “Great Depression.” T hat 
madę it elear that “government has a 
responsibility for the welfare of the 
citizen when he is in trouble through ill- 
ness, unemployment, or old age.” They 
are the responsibilities of the State and 
national government. The upshot of it is, 
that in paying for “heavy burdens of wars, 
depressions, and welfare services,” our 
high taxes are an influence that leads 
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away from freedom and toward socialism. 
Hcavy taxes do not give thc citizen money 
to spend as hc plcases; he does not dare to 
venture into new business; improvement 
in products, processes, and equipment is 
slowcd down. In brief, materiał progress 
is checked. Also, a “residual fcar from 
the Great Depression bas entered thc life 
of the wagę earner.” 

As for remedies, the author agrees that 
“Conservatism has a real, solid, negative 
value,” and is important—espccially in 
opposing “emotional liberalism.” This 
false liberalism is infkienced by “tags;” 
its theory of “universal we 1 farę,” in Eng- 
land, and the Brannan plan in America are 
an absurdity: universal maintenance can- 
not rest on universal taxation. As for re- 
distribution of wcalth, actually produc- 
tion taxes tend to limit production; labor 
unions, while performing a vital function, 
often seek high wages without knowing 
whether an enterprise can meet demands 
madę upon it. 

The above remedies the author terms 
shallow; the problem is to replace 
emotional liberalism and elever politics 
with solid achievement. He would re- 
define liberalism, first of all, which he 
does in a passage too long to quote—the 
best definirion I have cver seen. Then we 
must control depressions growing out of 
“unmanageable indebtedness in agricul- 
ture and a too great greediness for profits 
in business,” and it is easier to avoid a 
depression than cure it. Welfare will 
assist—“it should be possible to give the 
farmer the equivalent of assistance given 
the workman out of work, but the fact is 
that we have reaehed the limits of re- 
distribution of production so far as such 
redistribution is of any benefit whatever 
to the ordinary man. Taxes are already 
too high.” 

O 

Basically, in solving the problems be- 
fore us, there must be an appeal to a 
higher level of self-interest—the welfare 
of all, of the country itsclf over the wel¬ 
fare of any smaller unit; this must be 
done through our imion leadership, 
through business; and thc author believes 
that the message should be emphasized in 
our colleges and secondary schools also. 
All in all, he takes the position that “we 
can be stronger than we are;” we can 
proceed by moderate steps into welfare 
undertakings; we can tax in such a way 
that willing invcstment will aid pro¬ 
duction. 

In thc second section of the book, 
“External Policy”— I have sketchcd in 
some of the ideas in the first section, 
“Internal Strength,”—thc writer devel- 
ops thc thesis that a strong America is in 
a position to further a strong foreign 


policy. He found on a recent trip to 
Europę that there was a greater fear of 
an American depression than there was 
of a war with Russia. He sums up his 
position thus: “We will consider our 
foreign policy as being directed toward 
the same ends as those sought in the 
domestic policies we have been discuss- 
ing.” He then discusses our trade, stating 
that when our balance of trade shows 
morę exports than imports we do not 
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have a “favorable balance”—such a belief 
is one of our “national imbecilities.” As 
for international political policies, it is a 
matter of “extreme difficulty to compel, 
or even strongly guide, peoples in their 
choice of government.” This fact is seen 
in the effort of Russia to establish Com- 
munism here. We can defy Russia and its 
effort if we maintain a high degree of 
prosperity and also arm and make effec- 
tive use of propaganda through psycho- 
logical techniques. 

In the third and closing chapter, “Pax 
Americana,” we havc an cloquent and 
courageous thesis, springing from the type 
of Vermont idealism that is as much a part 
of the true Vermonter’s thinking as his 
hills—and there is nothing vaporish about 
it—-“selfish purposes, as seen in the light 
of long-range self-interest are difficult to 
distinguish from unsclfish idealism and are 
morę effective than undertakings ap- 
proached by way of ideał considerations 
alonc.” That sentence is worth pondering, 
for some “do-gooders” are long on 
idealism and short on brains (my sen¬ 
tence—A.W.P.). “We must be something 
morę than a modern Atlas sustaining the 


weight of the world on his shoulders. We 
must find some field of action which does 
not involve strained effort in an ultimately 
hopcless cause.” The author lays down 
the premise that “it is doubtful if the 
common people ever anywhere outside of 
savage tribes enjoyed war for its own 
sake.” The balance of the chapter is an 
argument for definite methods to reach 
the Russian population. “We have tribute, 
trade, internal productivity as thc sources 
of strength. We have the army, the navy, 
the air force as the background of military 
power, and, shall we say, some form of 
international cooperation, like the United 
Nations, as the appropriate instrument for 
the American Century; and in the end 
there will be a ‘Pax Americana’—an 
‘American Peace’ over the world.” 

One characteristic of the book is its 
long perspective; another, the skill with 
which social, economic, and political 
complexes are simplified. While the 
points madę are, of course, subject to 
criticism as ill-founded or visionary, any- 
one attacking them should be invited to 
“come up” with something better. As to 
the type of man who wrote the book, it 
is well to ponder this citation given 
Senator Flanders by Harvard at the time 
he was awarded the degree of Doctor of 
Laws: “A Yankee mechanic in the halls 
of Congress; a manufacturer and banker 
who has become a sratesman; a wise 
senator, respected and admired by citizens 
of every shade of political opinion.” 

The American Century by Ralph E. 
Flanders. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1950. 101 pp. $2.50. 

Vermont Bookshehes 

Having a fatal facility, for some 
reason, of getting in over my depth, I 
agreed in a recent Qui 11 to name and dis- 
cuss Vermont novels that seemed to be 
worth buying and reading and asked for 
lists from our readers. Promptly, instead 
of lists of novels, our good folks mailed 
in lists of books on their “Vermont Book- 
shelf.” The idea seemed to be a good one, 
and sińce I will head for a by way any- 
time rather than stick stubbornly to a 
main road, I am forgetting the novels, 
except incidentally, and printing herewith 
one Vermont Bookshelf. If you find a 
favorite vo!ume missing, let me know, 
and I will see to it that it is added when 
we come to lining up the maximum shclf. 

The list that seemed to me the best— 
exccpt my own, of course—was sent in 
by Miss Winifred L. Norton; and if you 
wish to start an argument with her, not 
me, mind you, write her at 45 Emerald 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Uarrmgtoris in Richmond as the foliage changes from green to shades oj msset. Camel s Hump is m the backgroiind. 


THE STORY OF 

THE HARRINGTONS 

THEY HAVE MEAT ON THE GOURMETS TABLE 

by VREST ORTON 


Color photography by Warren Case 
Black and wbite pictnres by Walter Hard, Jr. 
















Clifton Barber , left, who has been with the Harrington' s sińce they 
went in business , and Jack Harrington cut sausage meat jor grinding. 


I t is being said that the individual is done for. Rumors 
have it that the economic frontier has been reached. 
The timid now believe few opportunities remain. 
This may be true in the United States but it is not true 
in Vermont: scattered over our State in the hilis and 
villages, and even in some of our cities, can be found men 
and women of courage and character who are making 
their independent way. 

In the country at large, one begins to believe that 
everyone is seeking what, to me, is a duli and fraid-cat 
objective . . . security! In Vermont I could cite you hun- 
dreds of men runnincr their own businesses and making 
good because they are individuals who never gave a 
thought to “security” or the 36 hour week! They refuse 
to conform to the prevailing idea that to be successful 
you have to put less in, and take morę out. 


UNORTHODOX BLUE-PRINT. 


To illustrate what I mean I want to talk about my old 
friend Lukę Harrington and his wife Mary. 

When Lukę was wallowing in the mud of northern 
France as a Marinę in the first World War, he dreamt 
glowing dreams of coming back to Vermont and making 
a success. But like many another man, it took him some 
years to get out of his system the orthodox blue-prints of 
success. It was not until about 1930 that he got a set of 
unorthodox blue-prints. 


Living for years in Montpelier, Lukę had often patron- 
ized the old Scribner Market founded in 1873. The quality 
of Scribner’s smoked hams, bacon, and sausage was known 
throughout Vermont. Lukę discovered that this unique 
quality was founded not only on 
taking care and time, but on closely 
guarded recipes for curing, smoking 
and preparing meats . . . recipes that 
had been handed down in the family 
lor generations. 

A meat market . . . yes but not an 
ordinary meat market. Scribner’s had 
been known in a 200 mile radius. 
Lukę got the notion that quality 
such as this ought to be known in a 
2500 mile radius. He bought Scrib- 
ner’s Market, lock, stock, and barrcl, 
and went to work. 

But he found that, properly to 
spread the famę of, and incrcase the 
demand for, these old-time Yermont 


Lukę rwith Ab ary his wije and Ab ary his 
daughter. The younger Ab ary is 15 and 
attends Burlington High School 12 miles 
northwest oj Richmond. Their big ivory 
colored house is on the slope across the road. 























Mrs. Eugene Clouuse, zcife of the principal of Richmond High 
School and a distant relative of the author , goes over the orders in 
the moming mail with Lukę. On the shefoes in the backgraund 
is some of the Harringtons' stock of fancy and home canned goods. 


products, he needed an environment morę in keeping 
with rural Vermont than a business Street in Montpelier. 

Exploring the countryside, he and Mary drove thousands 
of miles all over New England looking for the right spot 
... a pleasant location, on a main highway, with a view. 

A PLACE WITH A VIEW. 

One day they stopped at Richmond, Vermont. It was a 
fali afternoon with the gorgeous foliage on Vermont’s 
most picturesque mountain, Camels Hump, looming in 
the background. 

Here indeed was the view! They walked over to a 
farmer working in the field near the road. They asked 
if he would sell them a piece of land on that spot. He 
replied “Surę, Eli sell the whole farm on this spot!” 

This was how the Harringtons got started in Richmond. 
They bought the land, a big 14 room house, and then built 
across the road where the farmer had been standing, a 
long Iow slant-roof building typical of so many trim 
Vermont farm houses. 

That was in 1936. Today on the ground floor of this 
neat white house with green shutters, is the kitchen, 
dining room, and show room . . . and in the basement the 


“caves” where the succulent hams, bacon, and sausages 
are prepared, cured and stored. Outside stands the smoke- 
house where, by the use of the right kind and proportion 
of mapie wood and comcobs, Lukę gives hams and bacon 
the real old farm “smoke,” as it is done only in Vermont. 

Today Harrington’s is pretty well known to gourmets 
and people who love old-time New England food because, 
not only does Lukę fumish his home smoked meats by 
mail all over the country, but in the last few years hun- 
dreds of visitors to Vermont have flocked to his place in 
Richmond to eat. He began with a smali corner of his 
shop as a lunch room, but two years ago he built on a 
sizable dining room, seating up to 50 people. Here are 
served, ready to eat, the fine meats on which he has madę 
his reputation, as well as many other succulent and 
appetizing Vermont dishes. Today Harringtons is be- 
coming known among gourmets as a good place to eat, 
as well as to buy food to take home to eat. 

To achieve this outstanding reputation, this fine living, 
and this fine fun that Lukę is having, doing things the way 
he wants to do them, has taken courage and odd ideas. 

THE LONG SLOW WAY. 

Lukę firmly believes (and practices what he believes) 
that you can’t get something for nothing, nor should you 


lack brings a miple of hams from the smoke house. Jack is the oldest 
of the Harringtons ’ children, served in World War II and is now 
back in the Navy again on the Battleship Wisconsin. The second 
child , Jean, graduated f rom Tufts and is nożu e?npIoyed in Boston. 
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give nothing for something. In these hurried days when 
almost every commercial food process is based on speed 
and morę speed, Lukę holds to the funny idea that the 
long slow out-of-fashion way is what makes the quality. 

Lukę uses the meat from young pigs, averaging about 
180 lbs. each, instead of big fat 500 pound hogs. This is 
the start toward the tender toothsome flavor of his 
products. The smali hams and lean sides of bacon are 
cured for five to six weeks in a brine prepared from his 
secret formula. Then they are hauled out to the smoke 
house and slowly smoked for two to three days. 

The sausage, which comes in the same old-fashioned 
cloth bags the farmers still use, is also madę of lean and 
fat strips of young pork and nothing else ... no cereal, no 
filier, no fooling. Then with that cherished recipe which 
Lukę has by now greatly improved on, he adds just the 
right variety and amounts of spices, herbs, and suchlike. 
He uses no chemical or preserver . . . his sausage is madę 
to eat, not keep. 

Lukę and Mary are unorthodox in other ways too. For 
example, they don’t want a big business. They have 
discovered that quality comes in smali batches, and the 
bigger you get, the less you can afford to pay attention 
to the details that count. 

Twice a year they issue a simple little folder setting 
forth the plain facts about their smoked hams, sausage, 
bacon, and pork loin, all cured incidentally (at the risk of 
giving away Luke’s secret) with the best Vermont mapie 
syrup. The Harringtons’ catalog also lists Yermont madę 


gifts—Vermont pottery, bannister mirrors, Vermont wool 
jackets, cheese, and old-fashioned mince meat. They mail 
these only to their 14,000 customers. 

This gives the Harringtons a good business, not big 
but big enough to make a living, to send their children to 
college . . . and what is morę to remain, just as they wanted 
to, free and independent. 

A TYPICAL YERMONT STORY. 

This is why the story of the Harringtons is a typical 
Vermont story. They had courage to make and then 
seize upon their opportunities. They can now congratulate 
themselyes (though they are too modest to do that) on the 
fact that Harrington’s meats are found in the cuisine of 
some of our most notable New England hotels, and in the 
pantries and refrigerators of thousands of everyday folk 
who eat well because they enjoy good taste. 

Lukę Harrington says that he thinks the best way to 
get anywhere in Vermont is to concentrate on one linę. 
He has done this with his meats. In a typical Vermont 
theme for muted trumpets Lukę will assert that his 
smoked meats are “pretty good.” For this reason many 
people come to him from all over the country to find out 
how good that is. 

When asked if he would not prefer to be down country 
near a city where he could do better and get morę cus¬ 
tomers, Lukę declared “I will give you a typical Vermont 
answer; yes and no ... I could do morę business but I 
don’t think I could do better .” End 



Clifton and Jack grind sausage which is packed into cloth 
bags. These are hung on hooks in the coolers until needed. 


Mrs. Beulah Hill, slicing Harrington bacon , helps 
the Harringtons in the storę as well as at their house. 











In the DANCE WORKSHOP Sue Kapłan of Minneapolis, Betty Gillette 
of Westfield, Mass. and Nancy Holmes oj Scarsdale, N. K, perjorm. 


Where the large proportion of faculty to students 
has madę possible progressive indwidualized edu- 
cation that changes zuith the changing times and 
is based on the needs and interests of the students. 


B ennington college, down in the Southwest 
comer of Vermont, is preparing to celebrate its 
twentieth birthday next year, after two decades 
of progress and experimentation in education. 

The idea for the establishment of the College originated 
with the late Dr. Vincent Ravi Booth of the First Con- 
gregational Church in Old Bennington in 1923. He en- 
listed the support of a large group of his fellow townsmen, 
later supplemented by a number of prominent and distin- 
guished educators, among them President Neilson of 
Smith, President Comstock of Radcliffe, and Dr. William 
H. Kilpatrick of Columbia. Enthusiasm grew by leaps 
and bounds. Hcre was the opportunity to establish a new 
college unhampered by the old tradition of women’s 


A FACULTY COMMITTEE DISCUSSION. Left^to ńght, 
Boepple, Catharine Foster, Frederick Burkhardt, Margaret Grisv. 
Fiolet Boynton, Charlotte Bowman, and Kurt Anderson. 
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education—where the best and most successful of thc 
methods devcloped in thc progrcssive secondary schools 
could bc adapted to thc college level. Committces were 
named, plans were formulated, and advicc and help were 
solicitcd and rcccivcd from scores of interested persons, 
including school headmistresses and principals, members 
of the State Board of Education, and parents of girls 
approaching college age who were not satisfied with the 
kind of education then availabie. I he long and arduous 
tasks of fund raising and organization were started. Dr. 
Robert Devore Lcigh was appointed as first president in 
1928 when the College was nothing but an idea. 

When the 1929 crash came, it seemed unlikely that 
the paper College would ever develop a third dimension; 
certainly some of the pledges could never be paid. How- 
ever at a historie meeting of the trustees it was decided 
after long and searching discussion that Bennington 
College should be built, the depression notwithstanding, 
though it was admitted that some of the fine Georgian 
buildings that had bcen planned would nevcr leave the 
blueprint. 

No one has ever regretted the consequences of economy 
in the building of Bennington College on the old Jennings 
estate in North Bennington; the building of twelve white 
Vermont style student houses; the remodeling of a large 
dairy barn to make offices, laboratories, and classrooms; 
the conversion of a chicken house into a nursery school; 
of a brooder into a faculty residence and of the impressive 
Jennings mansion into a musie center. The largest of the 
new structures is the imposing Commons which houses 
the theater, painting and architecture studios, dining 
rooms and kitchcn, cooperative storę and post-office, 
infirmary and art exhibition room. 

The College opened at the vcry depth of the depression, 
and though its backers and parents of prospcctive students 
set it going with adequate physical plant and excellent 
faculty, it was elear that the College could not build up 
an endowment but would havc to live on its own income. 

INFORMALITY IS THE RULE. Upper right, students ride 
their bikes to class and park them an the porch. Right. RICHARD 
B. LEWIS canducts his class in literaturę under a flonuering apple 
tree. BeUrco. THE COMAIOSJS. Student bornes are farm house style. 
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Elizabeth Johnson oj Putney in the BIOLOGY LABORATORY. 
The habit oj independent uuork characterizes study at Bennington. 



STUDENT CHAM BER MUSIC TRIO. Left to right, Ruth 
Miller , Doris Robbins,and Sara Chancellor toured from N. E. to Va. 


The admissions system at Bennington , 
based on a personal interviezv and the 
total record oj the student , stresses the 
indwiduaFs de sire for learning rather 
than her ability to pass certain pre- 
determined entrance examinations. 


Rebecca Stickney at ucork in the well epuipped 
BACTERIOLOGICAL LABORATORY. 



The ruition was therefore placed high enough to cover the 
cost of instruction. To offset the high tuition, however, 
the College has always been very generous with scholar- 
ships. Almost 35 percent of the students receive scholar- 
ship aid in amounts varying between $200 and $1200, 
and a large number of girls from Vermont have been 
granted the latter sum each year until they graduate. In 
addition, there are campus jobs for about thirty percent 
of the students, and over two-thirds of the students 
have found paying jobs during their non-resident term. 

The College has become a real example of practical 
democracy with students taking a maturę and responsible 
part in their own life and learning. The College community 
itself determines the policies which govern student living. 


A LIFE DRAWING CLASS in the Graphic 
Arts Studio. Joyce Spiegel of S. O rangę, N. J. models. 




















The senior classs EKHIBIT OF ART PROJECTS takes place 
each year just before graduation time and is viewed by townsfolk. 


During a COUNSELING PERIOD Edward Hall oj the Anthro- 
pology Dept. and Phyllis Sidenberg discuss progress oj her work 


Community meetings closely resembling New England 
town meetings are held whenever an issue gets too hot 
to be handled by the twelve student houses, which are 
themselves virtually self-governing. 

The entire student body, through its elected repre- 
sentatives in the Student Educational Policies Committee, 
takes an active part in over-all academic policy. This 
Committee encourages constructive criticism and suggests 
improvements, regularly evaluates the curriculum, pro- 
motes successful work relationships between students 
and faculty, and works closely with the Faculty Com¬ 
mittee and with the President. 

The zeal and enthusiasm shown by the students in 
planning their educational careers, with the ever present 
advice and help of their faculty counselors, is one of the 


distinguishing features of Bennington, and one of its most 
exciting developments. Each girEs advancement in 
College is not dependent on the mere accumulation of a 
set number of credits, from a hit or miss selection of 
subjects, nor on the completion of any particular courses. 
The degree is certification both of mastery of a major 
field and of a generał education. She is responsible for an 
intelligent choice of her program, based upon her interests, 
talents and plans for her futurę. This, with her reasons, is 
submitted to her counselor, who is responsible for keeping 
in close touch with her development, and a faculty com¬ 
mittee. The individually planned programs of study allow 
the girls to give fuli rein to their particular talents and 
interests, whether they are in the natural Sciences (physics, 
chemistry, biology), the arts (painting, sculpture, arehi- 


Mr. Kesslers ARCHITECTURE STUDIO. A project in the SCULPTURE STUDIO serves 

Many haveganefrom this class toprofessional careers. in place of writtenthesis. Eleanor Cohen of Cleveland. 






















The girls learn by doing. 
The non-resident term 
reąuires each student to 
take a job from the first 
of January to the middle 
oj March and enables the 
student to use her knowl- 
edge and determine skills 
and attitudes she needs 
to learn. 


Above. In this one-room country school at Shaftsbury , CAROL GOOD¬ 
MAN of Rahway, N. J. teaches art to children zufiose regular schooling 
includes no art trainińg. Belozu. GRADUATES receroe their degrees. 



tecture, musie, dance or drama), literaturę, history, 
political science, psychology, or any of the other subjects 
in which instruction is available. 

Leaming by doing, instead of entirely by theoretical 
study, is, and always has been, a fundamental feature 
here. For example, fuli credit is given for painting and 
playing a cello, as well as for reading in the history of art 
and musie. During the school year there are frequent 
concerts, dance recitals, art exhibits, and theatrical pro- 
ductions given by students or faculty, or combinations of 
both, to which residents of the surrounding community 
are invited. Each winter comes the Non-Resident Term 
of ten weeks, when every student is working away from 
the campus at a practical job in the outside world. There 
is a wide variety in the kinds of work done, in hospitals, 
schools, libraries, govemment offices, Stores, business 
offices, and even on Indian reservations. The experience 
and discipline acquired during this period are important 
features of each girl’s education, and reports on Non- 
Resident Term work form a part of the cumulative 
academic record on which the degree is awarded. 

Bcnnington College has grown considerably over the 



















years, and no w has an enrollment of about 350, the 
maximum consistcnt with the smali classes and individual 
attention which is part of the Bennington method. The 
faculty (which consists of people actively interested in 
the practice of the fields they teach), numbers 53, making 
the unusual ratio of better than one to seven. 

I he very name Bennington has come to suggest 
modern practices in education, and one consequence is 
that the campus is frequently overrun by graduate students 
of education, administrators and teachers who want to 
cxamine the enterprise at close rangę and learn what 
makes it tick. What they find may not fif with their 
preconceptions or with scholarly descriptions of the 
Bennington program. The reason is that the College has 
changed and is changing with the times and with its own 
discoveries of what works best in content and method. 
The tendency to change has been institutionalized by a 
college tenure scheme, framed by the Faculty and adopted 
by the Trustees, by which no one, not evcn the President, 
has a longer appointment than five years. If a teacher is 
efłective he is given another five-year appointment. A 
consequence of this has been the introduction of young 
and promising teachers who have challenged well-worn 
practices, combatted complacency and kept the College 
from premature rigor mortis. End 

Upper right. THE COLLEGE STORĘ is morę than its name 
implies. It inclu des the post office and snack bar , and is the meeting 
place Jor the njohole college community. Right. A formal dance on 
one of the two DANCE WEEKENDS in the year, is a major 
social event. Below. The beautiful 400-acre CAM FUS, looking east 
from McCullough Tlili. White buildings are student homes. 






























John Vondell 


Above. LONG TRAIL LODGE in Sherbume Pass shown here in early morning appears to be an integral part oj its mtural setting. Below. 
At left Wallmgford.' s OLD STONE SHOP, onginal home oj tlte American Fort and Hoe Co., naw known as the True Temper Corp¬ 
oration. The first Jork was madę in this historie old building, now operated as a Tea Shop and Museum. Right. A tree growing throngh 
fjoor and roof is notumisnal. This one, in the STONE SHOP where the fireplace at left was madę front the old forges, is a tree trunk only. 
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by Seargent F. Wild 



PAUL W. TH AFER at his desk. 


Aldo Merusi 


P aul w. thayer of North Bennington 
has a twinkle in his eye. He’s a 
man who enjoys life, and helps 
others enjoy it too—by planning homes 
for rhem—homes rhat are homes. He 
has done this for some five hundred narive 
Vermonters and hundreds from outside 
the stare, bringing into the State, in- 


cidentally, almost a million dollars of 
out-of-state money. 

Paul Thayer, a Vermonter by choice, 
has been remarkably successful in in- 
terpreting Vermont in terms of three- 
dimensional space. Born in Massachusetts 
of a family of gunsmiths he came to 
Vermont in 1909. Thaver’s famę came 


early from his so-called “revolutionary” 
building. And certainly there’s nothing 
ordinary in a huge rock and a running 
brook right in a living room. But what 
could be morę appropriate for a building, 
designed as was the Long Trail Lodge, 
to go with the “Footpath Through the 
Wilderness?” Time has shown ho w 


The CARL JOLIYETTE HOME in N. Benning- 
ton nses native rock for the walls and chimney. 



MRS. CARL lOLIYETTE , leju AND 
DAUGHTER before the fireplace in the dinette. 


Aldo Merusi 
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ALDO MERUSI 
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natural this and other of his most “radi- 
cal” conccptions have turncd out to be. 

If there’s morę of Mr. Thayer’s work 
to be seen in the southwestern part of 
the State than elsewhere, it is because 
he has spent most of his quarter century 
as a Vermont resident in Wallingford and 
sińce 1944 in North Bennington. But he 
is no stranger in other sections. One year 
was spent in St. Albans where he built 
a camp on Woods Island. A log homc 
built for the late Dr. John M. Wheeler in 
Underhill took another year and an old 
farmhouse and barn in North Craftsbury 
were remodeled for A. A. Ross. 

The clubhouse at the Caverley Pre- 
ventorium in Pittsford is Thayer’s work 
and several homes in the Rutland area 
were built or remodeled by him. The 
Long Trail Lodge was his first major 
project in Vermont. It was completed in 
1923 and it led to other work. Most of 
his recent work has centered in the 
Bennington area and includes the homes 
of Sherman P. Haight, Jr., Edward S. 
Wiltbank and Carl Jolivette. 

But whether a tycoon’s summer place 
or a village home the first impression is: 
“It’s a part of Vermont.” The Thayer 
flair is to make a building part of its own 
background and at the same time to fit 
it to the individuality of its occupants. 
“I won’t even begin to plan a house for a 
man until I feel I know him and his family 
well enough to cali them friends,” is the 
way he puts it. 

Any eflfort to classify Mr. Thayer’s 


Upper left. The EDWARD S. WILT¬ 
BANK RESIDENCE m Old Bennington 
was madę from a century and a half old 
blacksmith shop. Left. Al RS. FRANCIS 
HERRICK in the living room of her 
Bennington home which frames Alt. 
Anthony in this picture window. Below. 
At left is the home of DR. JOHN Al. 
THÓAIAS on Alendon Alt. before remodel- 
ing and at right is the remodeled house. 


ALDO MERUSI 





































style in rerms of recurring physical 
characteristics or of any particular period 
runs into a snag as one follows him from 
one of his crcations or re-creations to 
anothcr. They’re difFerent—difFerent in 
linę, and in the way the mąterials are 
used and combined. 

What does a woodsy, rustic sort of 
dining room built over and around a 
trout pool—as in Danby—have in com- 
mon with a farm home and orchard 
headquartcrs in Mendon, wbite clap- 
boarded and seemingly straight out of the 
period when farming was Vermont’s 
one major interest? 

Trying to classify bis work by shape, 
linę or period, gets you nowhere. Taken 
as single buildings standing alone, it 
can’t be said: “This is Tbayer” or even: 
“This is Tbayer-Colonial and tbat is 
Thayer-rustic.” 

It\s only wlien cach of Thayer’s works 
is viewed in its own setting tbat one 
begins to find the key. The borne of Dr. 
Francis L. Herrick in Bennington, modern 
as tomorrow wirb its living room picture 
window framing Mt. Antbony, none- 
theless looks wbolly at borne as part of 
one of Vermont’s oldcst settlements. And 
it’s wholly unlike the log mansion built 
against Alt. Mansfield for Dr. Wheeler. 
May be the essence of Tbayer’s art is 
this ability to combine individuality witb 
the protective coloring of “belonging.” 
Perbaps tbat explains, too, why Ver- 
monters, as well as newcomers, feel at 
home witb the work of Paul Tbayer. End 


Upper rięht. Ehe njoide Lnun and east (rear) 
side of the SHERMAN /). HAIGHT, 
IR. HOME in Bennington. Bart of the 
large pool is visible at the left. At right , 
Mli. HA IG III' is slionjon in his icide pine 
board paneled living room. Behnu at left 
are the old farmhmse and barn in N. Crafts- 
hitry which became the attractive A. A. 
ROSS HO Mb] at right at a saving over 
pre-war relmild costs of about $5000. 
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Courtesy of THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 






Thefiring mechcmism of apercussion hum 
rifle madę by S. S. BAIRD of Chitten j 



Photo by Cliff Bowman. Gun from the collections of the Vermont Historical Society 


Windsor muzzle loading underhatr 
sporting rifle by NICANOR KENDA 



Photo by Cliff Bowman. Gun from the collections of the Vermont Historical Society 


Windsor mus ket markę d U. S. LG\ 
WINDSOR, VT. 1864 which was cal 
by a hostile Moro datto (chief) killed I 
Ćudarangan, Mindanao, P. I. during 
expedition of Prowisional troops of 
iĄ.th U. S. Cavalry in 1904. 



Photo by Cliff Bowman. Gun from the collections of the Vermont Historical Society 


Sporting rifle madę by S. S. BAIRL 
Chitten den. Omal measurements of 
underhammer guns were .40 cal. 1 
browned barrel finish , length of b 
2914", over all length fl 9^2 butt ph\ 
trigger 12 ", drop to comb t%'\ drop to 
piąte i l A’\ TOtight 9A Ibs. 



Courtesy of Floyd Butler 


The last time HARLEE HUNTOON 
this .35 cal. M. L. rifle the rccoil drów 
too-long telescope agarnst his glasses bm 
them and driwing pieces of glass into his 
Infcction caused his death some weeks lak 
3-strip paper patch bullet 1 j/32" 
weighing 330 grams was used in this 


Photo by Cliff Bowman. Gun from the collections of the Vermont Historical Society 

Gun madę by DA VID M. YARNl 

























Photo by Cliff Bowman. Gun from the collections of the Yermont Historical Society 


h i HAN ALLEN's gun. In the early days of gun making it was the almost universal customfor a maker to inscribe or 
stamp his name in the metal, usually in the barrel but sometimes in the lock-plate. A lock might be from another maker but 
the name on the top of the barrel nearly always signified the maker of the complete gun. The owner often placed his name or 
initials in the wood of the stock but in cases offactory madę gum, initials are those of the inspector. Since Ethan Allen has 
been listed as a gunsmith of Windsor, the “ Ethan ” appearing on the lock-plate, and “ Allen '’ on the top of the octagonal 
barrel would seem to indicate that the Revolutionary hero himself was the maker of this gun. 










Yermont Rifles and Riliemakers 


Among rhe untold stories of Ver- 

AA inont’s contributions to America’s 
Ł -V heritagc, is a chapter closely inter- 
woven with that vital spirit and ingenuity 
which together carvcd a new land and a 
new way of life out of the wilderness. But 
it did not end thcre,—not for a statc of 
riflemen and rifle makers! For the skill 
and rcsourcefulness that had produced the 
baekwoods hunting rifle, so essential in 
the life of the early pioneer settlers, was 
now to be turned to the development of 
contract military rifles for the Union 
Army during the stormy days of ’61 —*65. 

I hat task accomplished, thcre followed 
the renowned super-accuratc muzzle- 
loading target rifles of two generations 
ago. It was but natural that they who had 
contributed so much in the founding of a 
nation, should rally to its defense. Thus, 
the Green Mountain riflesmiths down 
through the years have contributed 
successively to the livelihood, security, 
and reereation, not only of their fellow 
citizcns within the statc, but also to those 
of other States, neighboring and distant. 

Now all this was no accident. Skill such 
as theirs was no chance acquisition. The 


by Kenneth L. Waters 


Vermont craftsman labored long and hard 
at the learning of his trade, and the gun- 
maker of those days of hand-powered 
tools, in addition to bcing a mechanic in 
all that the term implies, was likewise a 
true artist,—just as surely as are our 
Green Mountain painters of today. His 
was an expression of man’s skill in the 
working of metals and woods, and even 
today the keen and informed student of 
firearms’ history can identify the products 
of those long-dcpartcd masters by the 
beliefs and theories and just plain whim- 
seys which they built into their long rifles. 

I have today on the wali of my gunroom, 
a brown octagon-barrelled muzzle-loading 
target rifle which, although bearing no 
maker’s name and address, is just as 
surely the work of Nelson Lewis, the 
renowned artisan of Troy, New York, as 
if his own signature had appeared upon it! 

Research to datę has turned up the 
names of no less than twenty-nme of these 
craftsmen of the State of Vermont, and 
their names read like the roster of a 
typical Yankee community:—Norman S. 
Brockway, Carlos C. Clark, Phineas 
Hulet, Śimeon M arbie, John Seavcr, 


Nicanor Kendall. And where did they 
hail from? Were they the products of 
technical schools in great cities? Most 
definitely NOT! These men emerged 
from long, wcary hours of apprenticeship 
in the local shops of such Vcrmont towns 
as Windsor, Saxtons River, Bellows Falls, 
Vergennes, Lincoln, and Shaftsbury. Herc 
they learncd and practiced their trade, and 
while few ever grew to industrial stature 
they nevertheless left their stamp upon 
the land, and before many years orders 
for precision target rifles commenced 
arriving from the distant corners of the 
world. Probably the firm of Robbins and 
Lawrence of Windsor achieved greatest 
size with their production of military 
rifles and carbines for the Federal govern- 
ment during the Civil War. But it was not 
in the field of mass production that the 
Vermont riflemaker took his stand, and 
even today the big names in firearms 
production have failed to obscure the 
names and reputations of men such as 
“Uncle” Norman Brockway of Bellows 
Falls, producer of some of the worldks 
finest rifled guns;—a mechanic who could 
build his own shop, fabricate the tools 


It took 11 husky mcm to carry a gun like ETHAN ALLEN's. Notę 52-inch barrel. 














HUBBARD 
C 0 LLECT 10 N OF 
WINDSOR RIFLES 

/. Kendall Underham- 
mer, 1836. 

2 . Robbms , Kendall & 
Lauorence, U S, i 843. 

3. Robbins & Law- 
rence US “Wind¬ 
sor” 1831. 

4. Jennings breech 
loader, 1830. 

3. Sharps breech load¬ 
ing carbine, 1830. 

6, 6a. Revolving ham- 
mer pistols, 1830. 

7, ja. Windsor Intilt 
British “En field," 

1833- 

8, Windsor Imilt US 
“Springfield" 

1861. 

p. Palm er s US breech 
loading carbine, 
1863. 

10. Bali 1 s repeating car¬ 
bine, 1864. 


Gun making is not a lost art. FLOYD 
BUTLER, R. F. D., Poidtney makes 
cnstom madę guns which are not only works 
of true craftmanship but are among the finest 
rifles the author has ever nsed or seen used. 


Engraving from the collections of the Vermont Historical Society 


to work with, and even manufacture the 
engine to power those tools! 

How can we ever measure or appraise 
in today’s coldly analytical terms, the 
fuli contribution of those men? With 
typical modesty, they would have been 
the first to disclaim any laurels, and yet, 
working with the assurance and inner 
pride of workmen who knew their job, 
they would go so far as to guarantee the 
accuracy of their rifles. 

No w about those rifles of their’s. What 
were those guns like that they should 
leave such a record behind them;—that 
even today they are so coveted by fire- 
arms collectors and shooting enthusiasts? 

It all started, of course, with the long 
flintlock rifle so favored by the early 
colonists and woodsmen. But Vermont 
was a young State in that era and her 
industries had to have time to develop 
with her. Consequently, the iiwention 
of the percussion cap and the adoption 
of the caplock system of ignition for 
firearms in the first half of the Ninetccnth 
Century, changed everything just at a 
time whcn the new shops were founding. 
This was indeed fortunate for Vermont 
and her machinists forged ahcad with the 
production of this new and infinitely 
superior fircarm. 

It was the muzzle loading cap-lock rifle 


which was to establish the reputation of 
the Vermont rifle makers. Increased accu¬ 
racy and efficicncy resulted from the better 
ignition, and the reliability afforded by 
the percussion cap in stormy weather 
was especially important. 

This all happened between 1825 and 
1845, and soon the varying requirements 
of Green Mountain riflemen and their 
neighbors in surrounding States had pro- 
vided impetus for the production of special 
rifles for specific uses. Of course, there 
were countlcss variations in wcight, 
length, cal i ber, and loeks, but speaking 
generally we know them as the “Squirrel” 
rifle, usually of 36 to 42-caliber, weighing 
some 6 to io-pounds, with slim barrels 
and common notched open rear sights, 
single trigger, and half or fuli stocks;— 
and the “Match” or “Turkey” rifle 
averaging from 40 to 50-caliber, weighing 
anywhere from 10 to 18 or even 21- 
pounds, mostly with huge octagon barrels 
and either half-stocks or no fore-end at 
all, and quite invariably equippcd with 
double-set triggers and some sort of rear 
peep sight,—usually the fine-threaded 
tang sight which adjusted by simply 
screwing it up or down. Stocks were thin 
with no excess wood, and weight was 
almost entirely conccntratcd in the barrels. 
Thcse barrels were the pride and sourcc of 



































NORMAN S. BROCKWAY madę tele- 
scopes , as well as rifles, w kich seem crude 
now but r which were a considerable improve- 
ment over the iron sights used previously. 



Courlesy of THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 

Famous BROCKWAY LONG RANCE TARGET RIFLE. 



Courtesy of Floyd Butler 


BROCKU Al RIFLING MACFllNE used to cut the spiral grooves inside 
the reamed borę , to gwe the bullet a whirling motion which increased accuracy. 



Courtesy of Floyd Butler 

BROCKWAY MUZZLE LOADING RIFLE. 


ALBERT F. GOVE, nothing short of a 
genhis , Tuas bom May 2, i8fo in Lincoln , 
Vt. He once madę a rifle barrel in his smali 
shop in Lincoln forged f rom used horseshoe 
nails picked up in the local blacksmith shops. 
He died in 1912. Besides turning aut master- 
piece guns , Gove was an expert shoe-maker. 

Courtesy of Mrs. Gladys Ridley, Middlebury 




Courtesy of Floyd Butler 

NORMAN BROCKWAY'S LAST RIFLE , a .38 cal. with a Brockway 
telescope, used a 1 3/32" bullet , about 330 grs., with a 3-strip paper patch. 
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Courtesy of Floyd Butler 

JAMES CARYER ucho, yo years ago , was the best rifle shot in the locality madę his home 
YrTTawiet but about 30 years ago moved to Weston where he died October 13, i93 2 - He 
designed rifle sights having a glass lens both front and rear which he called his tubeless 
telescope. A twenty dollar wager was once madę between a friend of his and a traueling 
salesman on whether or not he could break three out of five eggs set up on a fence at 200 yds. 
He broke faur out of the five , much to the delightof his friend s and chagrin of the drummer. 


rivalry between the competing gunsmiths, 
but—for the layman at least,—the item of 
most interest is the fine lockwork seen on 
the different makes. There are the regular 
“S” hammers mounted on the often- 
engraved side locks, “Mule-Ear” hammers 
striking from the side, and “Under- 
Hammers,” centrally pivoted immediately 
ahead of the trigger guard. 

Peculiarly, these contrasting designs 
“caught on” in different sections and 
many spirited contests were held all over 
the New England States and New York. 
Vernon, Vermont was the location of the 
National Rifle Club Matches for many 
years from the ’sixties until 1896. 1 his 
was probably the first regular rifle club in 
America, organized in 1858;—another 
Vermont “First.” 

Native ingenuity fostered the adoption 
of improved sights and numerous attach- 
ments,—the “gadgets” of yesterday’s 
shooters. Chief among these were the 
telescope, characterized by its small- 
diameter excessively-long tubę, and the 
false-muzzle. L. M. Amidon of Bellows 
Falls had madę telescope sights for the 
Union sharpshooters during the Civil 
War, following William Malcolm of 
Syracuse, N. Y., who establishcd the 
country’s first telescope manufacturing 
company in 1855. While not the kscope 
with which we are familiar today, it was 
nevertheless a start and contributcd 
largely to increased rifle accuracy. 


There is some dispute as to the inventor 
of the false muzzle, some attributing it 
to Carlos C. Clark of Windsor, Vermont 
and others to Alvan Clark of Cambridge, 
Mass. One thing is surę however,— 
Vermont riflesmiths madę excellent use of 
this device to start a bullet accurately 
down the borę of a muzzle-loading rifle 
without damaging either the bullet or the 
borę of the rifle. 

Those old gunsmiths experimented 
with other devices and methods to improve 
accuracy, including:—the gain-twist, 
patch cutters for paper and linen patches, 
“lcading” barrels, various forms of bullet^ 
and bullet swages, primer ignition, the 


Old Vermont riflemakers and their 

places of business insofar as is known 

to the author: 


Ethan Allen .... 

Windsor, Vt. 

(The same Col. Allen of Ticonderoga 

famę.) 


L. M. Amidon . . . 

Bellows Falls 

(Maker of rifle telescopes.) 

S. S. Baird .... 

Chittenden 

Norman S. Brockway 

Bellows Falls 

(Maker of some of the world’s finest 

muzzle-loading target 

rifles.) 

Carlos C. Clark . . 

. . Windsor 

(Inventor of the false muzzle?) 

Albert “Put” Gove . 

Lincoln, Vt. 

(The town is sometimes referred to 

as “Danvis”.) 


Warren Hatch . . . 

Burlington 

Phineas Hulet . . . 

. . Shaftsbury 

Harlee J. Huntoon 

. . . Ludlow 

Nicanor Kendall . . 

. . Windsor 

N. ICendall &Co.. . 

. . Windsor 

Kendall & Lawrence 

. . Windsor 

Thomas Lamson . . 

Bennington 

Richard Lawrence 

. . Windsor 

A. Leonard & Son . 

. Saxtons River 

John P. Lindscy . . 

. . Windsor 

Simeon Marble . . . 

Sunderland 

H. Parker. 

. . . Ludlow 

B. Rigęs. 

Bellows Falls 

Ripley Bros. 

. . Windsor 

W. G. Robbins . . 

. . Windsor 

Robbins & Lawrence 

. . Windsor 

(Makers of Civil War 

carbines.) 

John Seaver .... 

. . Vergennes 

-Spencer. . . 

. . Windsor 

Asa Story. 

West Parish 

H. Sumers .... 

. . . Barnct 

David M. Varnej 

Burlington, Vt. 

W. W. Wetmore . . 

. . Windsor 

T. S. Whipplc . . 

Cambridge, Vt. 

(Maker of heavy sharp-shooter’s rifles 

for the Federal Army.) 


Rifles stocked by JAMES CARYER. Ehe upper one has his tubeless telescope sights and 
was madę with birdseye mapie. The stock and fore-end of the lower was madę of butternut. 

Courtesy uf Floyd Butler 
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Courtesy of Mrs. Gladys Ridley 

George Yarney of Lincoln , who ran the gun 
shop after Pnt Gove's death, and Arthur F. 
Gove of Bristol , nephew of Put, stand beside 
the gun shop which Put built. Between 
them is a huge bear trap , also madę by Put. 

machinę rest, re-rifling, and countless 
othcr developments. 

Their rifles proved so accurate that 
orders actually came in from all over the 
world, and they remained the finest 
rifles in existence until the International 
Rifle Alatchcs of 1874, *75 and *76 had 
established the superior possibilities of the 
metallic cartridge breech-loading rifle. 
Even then, it was found that in many cases, 
increased accuracy could be had by load- 
ing the bullets separately from the muzzle, 
while the charged brass cartridge case was 
inserted from the breech. Thus, the 
“breech-muzzle-loader,” well known to 
Yermont marksmen, was born. 


Take notę, this talk of accuracy is no 
legendary hand-down. Neither is it the 
product of exaggerated reminiscing. I 
have seen a target with a group of 50-con- 
secutive shots no larger than the palm of 
your hand, fired with the muzzle-loading 
rifle in 1885 by H. V. Perry at a rangę of 
220-yards! And another 9-shot group by 
Morgan James at 110 yards that could be 
completely covered by a quarter, all shots 
cutting one another. That, friends, is 
shooting,—whether the year be 1885 or 
1951, and regardless of the gun or sight 
used. I know because I’ve tried to duplicate 
them and its a real challenge to gun and 
shooter alike. 

Today, the sport of shooting those old 
“charcoal-burners” is kept alive in many 
parts of the country, here in the East at 
the Labor Day matches at Ft. Ticon- 
deroga, New York and at Cos Cob in 
Connecticut. And Vermont can claim two 
of the outstanding muzzle-loading authori- 
ties living today;-in Floyd Butler, R.F.D., 
Poultney,—a gunsmith of whom I cannot 
speak too highly, a man who has owned, 
worked with and fired these old rifles, 
and thoroughly understands them—a real 
craftsman; and in Dr. P. A. Matteson of 
Bennington, owner of some of the finest 
muzzle-loading rifles. 

Through the efforts of the National 
Muzzle-Loading Rifle Association and 
scattered groups of enthusiasts, a re-birth 
of interest in the old guns has come about, 
creating an ever-increasing demand for 
the fine old rifles and even sponsoring the 
making of new muzzle-loading target 
rifles. 

This is a fine example indeed, of the 
many contributions which Vermont has 
madę to the American scene down through 
the years and still continuing. End 


AT THE SIGN OF THE QUILL 

(Continued from page 41) 

St., Boston, Mass. Here is hcr Vermont 
Bookshelf: The Green Mountain Boys — 
Daniel P. Thompson; Ethan Allen —John 
Pell; The Birthplace of Vermont — Henry 
S. Wardner; Tamarach Tree — Howard 
Breslin; Hester of the Grants — Theodora 
A. Peck; Let Me Show You Yermont , 
Winter in Vermcmt — Charles E. Crane; A 
Home in the Country , The Reluctant Rebel 
—Frederick Van de Water; The Winooski , 
Contrary Country —Ralph N. Hill; Green 
Mountain Senes [ Vermont Prose, Ver- 
monters , Vcrmont Yerse, Vermont Folk 
Songs and Ballads]; This is Vermont — 
Walter and Margaret Hard; Vermont — 
American Guide Series; Autobiography 
of Calvin Coolidge — Calvin Coolidge; 
The Beloved Community , Winterwise — 
Zephine Humphrey; From This Hill Look 
Down , Green Mountain Farm — Elliot 
Merrick; Adventure in Vermont — Walter 
M. Pratt; The Lone Winter — Annę Bos- 
worth Greene; Sixty Acres Morę or Less: 
The Diary of a Week-end Vermonter— 
Henry B. Lent; Does It Always Rain 
Here , Mr. Hoyt ?— Murray Hoyt; Like 
Lesser Gods — Mari Tomasi; Tourists Ac- 
commodated — Dorothy Can field Fisher. 

As to nations of book-readers, accord- 
ing to a recent Gallup poił, England ranks 
first in a list of eight nations, and the 
United States at the bottom; but evidently 
our Vennont Life people are readers; so 
send in your special list if you wish; and 
we will pool the results. Reading can be 
a continuous adventure—even as thinking 
can; but we must start with books, and 
hints along the way are helpful. Other 
lists will be summarized just in time for 
your winter reading. 


Vermont Life 
Montpelier, Vermont 

Gentlemen: 

PIcase entcr my subscription for vermont uff. I 
cnclose chcck or money order (U. S. funds only) for: 

□ 1 yr. ($1.25) □ 2 yrs. ($2.50) □ 3 yrs. ($3.75) 

Name___ 

Address___ 

I his is a Q rencwal □ new subscription 

Start with--—__issue 

All countries except Canada, U. S. 2 


Kindly enter subscriptions to vermont life to 
begin with the current issue for the following friends: 

Name__ 

Address _ 

□ 1 yr. (fii.25) □ 2 yrs. ($2.50) □ 3 yrs. ($3.75) 

□ renewal □ new subscription 

□ please send gift announcement 

Name_ 

Address___ 

□ 1 yr. (fi 1.25) □ 2 yrs. ^2.50) □ 3 yrs. ($3.75) 

□ renewal □ new subscription 

□ please send gift announcement 

its possessions add 40C per year. 
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